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to discuss with anyone the stage, movie, and l adio nlavs 
that you see and hear. 

As you learn new rules and review old ones, vo„ ^vill 
use them in speaking and writing about .such imVrestinu 
topics as your lifework, the movies, problems in cticniette 
and making a good impression. ’ 

Sections called Special Things to Do provide manv in¬ 
teresting activities. Drills give you an opporpunty 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Getting Started 






THE LANtUJAGK YOU USE 


If you livfd alone on a drsrrt island, you would have 
little use for lanmiagp. If, however, you had Wks on 
your island and knew how u> read them, ymt would use 
the books to iweivr ihr ideas of their authors. If you 
had a radit), you rould hear the entertainment and the 
news of the rest of tin* world. Ihohably, however, you 
would not be happy, fr»r rrailit^ and list^nin^ arc only 
half the fun of rommuiiiration. Writing and sjteaking 
form the other half. 

Since you do not live on a desert island, you are a 
sender a.s well as a receiver of eommtmiraiion. The 
smallest meaningful part of rnrnnumieation is the word. 
When you .speak or write, you cluxjse words to expras 
your meaning. You try to use words which will give 
your listener or your reader the meanitig which you wish 
to express. 

The words which you use arc English words. They arc 
of no use at all if you are trying to s|x:ak to a Frenchman, 
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t'al" ®”*“^.'y--7/™ 

JX'SLtrir.,? °"'- •I'’' 

your vocabulary if i,Tl! ’'““ "'“ "'''" knaw. 

WOO word,. It i probable 

1.200 new wot* this year Th' ^ 

'7'“‘’Ou.»-tuud^ue„„o^"’.Tomb‘'' 

f®'"" “-o a buudred 
hanily aware of the new wo^thar"' 

•bp mto your vocabulary throuahvour '^“ 1 ' 

to your friends talk, Manv ofth^ ^ ur ears as you listen 

radio. Others you find Wh ^ 

in the storybooks you read. s'^dy and 





Many of the new words that you meet are learned in 
context so that you gel their meaning from the words 
which come before and after them. For example, from 
what has been said in the first sentence of this paragraph, 
guess what the word conlext means. 'Fhen look in a dic¬ 
tionary for the definition of context. Did you guess right? 

The authors of this bm»k believe that you know all 
the words in tin* preceding paragraph except context. 
Surely you know what a mtirnte is and what a paragraph 
is. You sliould also know the w'ords dictionary and defi¬ 
nition. The atithfirs use words that most boy.s and girls of 
your age know. When they use words which they believe 
you do not know, they explain them or stiggest that you 
find their meanings in a diciionarv. 
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wcmixs AS .SY.\fHObS 

^ 1 \ I synilwjls of meanings, just m the 
letter t is the .symbol of a .sound, or jttst as the Ameri¬ 
can flag IS the symbtul tif otir country. I he writer must 
make certain that each wtu’d he uses will give his exact 
meaning to the reader. If a writer or speaker uses the 
word radio when he meam phonography the reader or 
listener does not get the meaning intended. 

Ihe reader or listener has a responsibility too. He 

B 



should keep his vocabulary growing sr, he m 

understand what writers and i, 

wrucrs and speakers mean and ri,.. 

All of us have more than one vocahulnn-. \Vr Invr a 
very large one of words that we recogniar in ^ 

We another vocabulary of words tlJun ,, . 
and still another one of wort^ha ‘ " 

Some of the words that wel ■ 

in .peed, because w^lo orkurh""’' 
them. Some Aa. we 1 In 1 ^ 

because we do notknow how tr.pdrihem'‘'v "' 

far too many that wy. 

use at all because we a reading, wc dt» not 

■naan to 

■nay be overcome by the fre * "'* Silln ultirs 

ne dictionary 411 ’“'"' ... 

Pnaounc. ftem, and wha. they mein .1 
nover to look up a word for its sllllll •, * 

or its meaning alone Check P''‘>"'*ntinlion. 

:«e looking afthe wld^t:" «>■"- V-u 

at the word in the dirtin r looking 

At ■ro,dl.t„'‘::;" 7 - f "r in Which you J 

i? ■* it a. toon as possibirilTr^ 

tnitil you have used it. “ "“"y y™" 

i ; '“W “f “TOC, Aat you cannot make youraelf 
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understood if you say lurn left when you mean turn right, 
, or south wlicn you mean north. Wljcn wc make such 
obvious mistakes as these, we call them slips of the 
tongue. When, however, wc use learn when wc mean 
Uach, or leave wlicn we mean let, or suspicion when we 
mean suspect, wc arc not using words as they should be 
used. Then the reader or listener must guess what we 
mean. 

Have you ever heard a telegraph instrument clicking 
off dots and dashes in Morse code? Or have you heard 
the high-pitched buz?ing of wireless telegraph messages 
over a radio? For most of us these rapid signals are mean¬ 
ingless, but to a trained ear they arc even more clear 
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“d meaningful ihan(hi-,n„i-„„ . 

In Morse code ,he Inter T "'Ph.be, 

which i. teade vdih hv d.:^^' 

;«ng one. The Inter i, hy a 

O made with a long did „r bun. m which 

" heginning lelegrapher -h™ 

'^'dand.end.iVwhenhed.ouw!^ Tl ”«">'• 

wooid conruse the receiver •''' ’'"-h .^o errer 

Similariy,whenweiisi.f»,. 

“Inwoni. weconfuee d.e«ate r,r""*1*"'"* 
"mr so that ah of us ™'" ■•"■'• neecs- 

™mung. There is. for eaL,", ''f'nbols of 

■nooning between c4«4, and r&« v •"'h-fnre i„ 

and ^ l and'i f"'"* 

‘"?“d rW. Hu, an* *”«*'■ »■«*< and n,Ve, 

hne ^nt^r TS°fo7 ‘■arefol 


whether 

while 

jerking 

coal 

fisher 

rushing 

roaming 


Weather 

wile 

i«rkin 

cold 

fissure 

Russian 

Roman 
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OTHER SYMBOLS OF MEANING 


There are other sigas, or symbols, which the writer 
uses to help his reader get his meaning. Capital letters 
help the reader to know that proper names are being 
used, .such a.s Jaek, Frank, Smith, Black, and Grem, all of 
which are proper names. Without thasc capital lettere the 
word.s jack, frank, smith, black, and green all have special 
meanings of their own. 

Marks of punctuation let the reader know when a 
sentence end.s and whether it is a .statement, a question, 
or an exclamation. A comma at the end of the greeting 
of a letter tells the reader that the letter is a friendly one. 
A colon at the end of the greeting tells him that it i.s a 
business letter. The comma after a name used in direct 
address helps th<‘, reutler to know that the name is used 
in diiet.t atldress, I here is u great difference in meaning 
between “Sam, shut the dtK>r,” and “.Sam shut the door." 

I he aijostrophe lets the reader know that a contrac¬ 
tion i.s being used. I here is a great difference in meaning 
between we^re and its and its, we'll and well, she'd 
and shed, won t and wont. The apo.sirtjphe also shows 
possession so that the reader can quickly .sec the difference 
in meaning between such sentences as “The horse’s feet 
are shod," and “The horses’ feet arc .shod." 

Quotation marks help the reader to understand the 

f> 



difference in meanir* between eneh ,en,e„e„ „ ,he«: 
I was wrong, Paul told me. 

“I was wrong/* Paul told me. 


^ sounds, worrls, and .W of ihr-r r l 

‘“f**' are symbnb with which we male 
mdemandabie to each other. Each > 0 ^^ 7''“ 
the same meanine for alJ nf.. • must have 

a • 77 the green liahf 

a traffic agnal always means ‘W .„rf 7 " , ™ 

almysmeans“stop."lfgn*„^/^,, 

rad "stop" to otheis, there would ^ "“™'Praplr 

•I—irae are If y„„e iaa,na7L,^ 

you mtend it to mean, you arc sure tn h • 

0«' rf the reasons why we «^ v 

''ta the common symb* are 7t|!7 “ ‘“™ 

oursdvea understood. If all nr ^ 

rad follow the same rviies in 't-'” **’' 

dtailinow better how to unj/, "* “"d m writing, we 

"ffl learn what many of the col'”* Aenfia^, you 

so that ot^wr/hTarr i''*" 

die symbols also helo “deratand you. 

Others. Using the same svmbnlti ef tinderstand 

must speak exactly as everv you 

•P-^andwdCri^M/rl' -yslf 

y» out the rules are few 
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RECOGNIZING SENTENCES 


The first and most important rule in making yourself 
understood is to express complete thoughts. In other 
words, use complete sentences. A complete sentence is 
one which expresses a complete thought. 


These groups of words are 
not complete sentejices: 

I. Words symbols of mean¬ 
ing 

ss. A sentence complete 
thought 

3. Begins with a capital 
letter 


These groups of words are 
complete sentences: 

I. Words are symbols 
of meaning, 
a. A .sentence tells a 
complete thought. 
3. Evciy sentence be¬ 
gins with a capital 
letter. 


The following groups of words ai‘c not complete sen¬ 
tences. Add what is necessary to make complete sentences 
of them. Completing tliesc thoughts will help you to 
review what you have learned about sentences in earlier 
grades. 

1. a telling sentence with a period 

2. a question mark after 

3. is used to begin every sentence 

4. after an exclamation 

5. of a paragraph is indented 



Review the rules for capiuil letirn. hv 
plete sentences of the followin, Kroups of .vorl^!" 

1. a capital letter for the names of persons riji 

towns, states or countries ’ O'* 

2 . at the beginning of every scnteiue 

3- the first word of each line of p^Mry 

4- the first word of a quotation 

5. in titles of stories, books, and ,K>rms 

0- in the heading of a letter 

7 -ft=fi«twordof.h«cIo.,taR„ra,™„ 

8. theflmwcrciofth=gre«mR„r„,,„„ 

9. every word on an envelope 

days ^ nnuiths, and holi- 






Part of your vocabulary fa your Jfa, „c 
wiom you know. Thfa fa a vll “™'' '''’P'-'Pl' 

™»l>ulary, Succealul people ^reT"T' 

people by name ^ ll‘f» who know 

- - 

remembered your name? EveryoCrr 

bered. Your name is the symb^ f remcm- 

you hear it you are pleased. 
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One of the best ways to make friends is to remember 
names. Other people are just as pleased as you are to 
hear their names spoken carrcclly. They also like to see 
their namas spelled correctly in letters or in newspapers. 
Here arc .some suggesiion.s which will help you to re¬ 
member names: 

I. When you are introduced to someone, be sure that 
you hear the name clearly. If you do not hear it clearly, 
ask the person to whom you arc introduced to pronounce 
it for you. If it is an unusual name, a.sk him to spell it 
for you. Peoide arc glad to answ'er questions like these. 
Asking such tjuestions .shows that you are interested in 
getting the name right, and anyone who is asked such 
a question is foniplimenled by it. 



“How do yout."Mr! P«Tn^“,;r,Ir'r “■ 

•M. -b™ „,, „,x^t ,r ■"»' 

foryootoMowhonyouoroimnrf "" l’"■l*■f fona 
«ay f«l Aat i, fa J on nduft, y<„ 

l»?> and girfa ofyour own >« “Hrll"' """“''"'‘""a » 

nude on the pljygrey^jj ""rndiiciiom 

3. Tty to tie op the new name witl. 

^ you .Iteady h„„„. Ti^k "t^T' 

*'>««■ (or taller) than the Ur P . ' ' '''■ “ 

acroi, the street from me ” Or tl • t” “ 

-opli look like a baker if he 11 8»‘« 

tall baker’s cap.” ^ -‘pron and a 

4 ’ sure to use the na. 

,: t^ation which follow, the L“L“ "■" ‘'on- 

^'Praiin* the name hel™ V™ live near 

"'tow tie tying of it. 

35?»berhowtotieit. ^ '’a'l» you to 

S fecta which they 

f^f*?’^«a-oteboo^^:^ P-H. 

; you have 



6 . Practice recalling the name from time to time. 
Think, “Mr. Peters—what doe.s lie look like? What is 
there about hi.s face that is different from other faces? Is 
his voice hijj;h or low, soft or hind? Does lie move quickly 
or .slowly?” 'J'ry to .see the person in your imagination as 
you would .se<’ him in a dream. 

Docs all that ha.s been said about remembering names 
seem too much trouble to you? 'Phink of the time spent 
in remembering name.s not a.s trouble, but as time .spent 
in making friends. Rtmiembcr how pleased you are your¬ 
self when someone remembers your name. 

Di.scass in clas.s why the following persons need to be 
able, to remember the nanu^s of peaiple: 

A candidate for a public office 
An amba.ssutlor in a fiirdgn country 
A detect ivt? 

A newspaper reporter 
A newsboy 

A lawyer wlio hoiies .someday to be a judge 
A grocer 
A salesman 
A teacher 
A doctor 
A secretary’ 

A nurse 
You 




WEETmo l.Eop,,K 

There are m 

S'orrM"""'"’ "•"* in n.r 

Cr®' ^n- a ^ 2 ‘ *n 

?»” a::::*:'-» 

Mattered hat a ^ man upU '’^P^*'iant 

^^rkthatlr^j “P^eaac ma’a h« 

“iagazine?» ’ ^^out a subscrin^'^ 

‘^‘^^^nption to this here 




Good manners are especially necessary when one per¬ 
son is introduced to another. Different forms are used 
for different occasions, but it is customary to introduce 
a younger person to an older one, a boy to a girl, or a 
man to a woman. 

At parties, or wherever the occasion is formal, the 
form, “May I pre.seni,” i.s used. You should say to your 
teacher, for example, “Miss Harding, may I present Mr. 
Dutton?’* In this ease your teacher would say, “How do 
you do, Mr. Dutton?” and he would reply, “How do you 
do, Miss Harding?” 

Docs it seem odd to you that in the foregoing intro¬ 
duction each person iisked the .same, question, but that 
neither answered th(! ciuestion? 'Fhcrc is no an.swer to 
the question, “How do you do?” It is a customary greet¬ 
ing, as meaningless as the “Mr,” before a man’s name, 
but politeness demands that we u.st* it. 

In a less formal situation it Is correct to say, “Miss 
Harding, this i.s Mr. Dutton,” or even, “Mkss Harding, 
(pause) Mr. Dutton.” 

The acknowledgment of an informal introduction may 
be, “How do you do?”, ‘*How are you?”, or (and here 
only if you are really sincere) “I’ve wanted to meet you,” 
or something of the sort. Be sure to repeat the name of 
the person to whom you are introduced when you ac¬ 
knowledge an intrtKluclion. 
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I- A classmate to your mother 

3. A new classmate to an old one 

4. A new girl to the principal 
5- A visitor to your teacher 
o. A boy to a girl 

oacn you wiu yn„,^lf. 

If you do, muie d.e introduclion i„ ?h' ^ 

"uy- "My namo is Honry AIfcr" "r 

>11 that is necessary The m™. ’ ' “ 

pfthehps o,rh::^:; “f ^"oIVl"::;, 



friendly smile, begins with the eyes. The smile starts in 
the eyes with just a twinkle. Then the muscles around 
the corners of the eyes begin to pucker. Then the muscles 
in the chet^ks seem to pull tlie corners of the mouth up¬ 
ward until the lips stretch and part, and you have the 
full-iaced smile that everyone; likes to see. Remember 
that the old song, “When Irish Eyes Arc Smiling,” deals 
with eyes, not lips. 

Watch closely a friend who has an especially attractive 
smile. Notice how lively the eyes seem. If you observe 
closely, you will sec that eA'ery smile begins with the 
eyes, and you will .see, too, that the smile has a way of 
lingering in tlu; eyes after the lips have returned to their 
usual position. 

Why have we said so rnudi about the .smile in this 
section on introductums and in a Ixjok which .should 
teach language? 'Elie answer is that the smile is a symbol 
which is understofKl anumd the world. It meaas the 
same thing in ail languages and among all races. 

Let the memhei-s of the class practice introducing 
them.selve.s by jiretending that they are meeting the 
following people: 

1. A new classmate 

2. A visitor whom you know by sight and name, but 
who does not know you 

3. A visitor whom you have not .seen before 



4. A doctor who ha* come to the hmiM* to care for a 
sick relative 

5. An old friend of your pareiils, wh»t arc not at home 
but who will return shortly 

6. A busine^man to whom you wish to apply for a 
position 

A clever introducer often manages |<> provide a topic 
of conversation. For example: 

1. “Mother, this is Alan Simmon*. Hr is itir hoy who 
was so fond of the cookits you sent me at ramp last 
summer." 

a, “PadHendricks, this is Roger Morrison, who won 
Jrst prize at the model airplane show last summer. Paul 
^i M' h ave a model to enter in next year’.* show, Roger." 
^ the examples just given, you can see how easily a 
conversation could grow out of each intr<Kiuctitm. Not 
always, however, are you fortunate enough ttj have a 
topic of conversation handed you along with an intro¬ 
duction. Usually you must make your own conversation, 
which some people find diffietdt to do. 

The first rule to remember about opening a conversa¬ 
tion is to open it. Do not wail for the other person to 
begin. He may be waiting for you, and if you both wait, 
there will be no conversation. It is better for both of you 
to start at once than for each of you to wait for the other 
to begin. 



MAKING A GOOD FIRST IMPRESSION 


Although it is hardly fair to form a (jukk first impres¬ 
sion ofsomctmc wr have just met, we all do so. People 
are judged in first impressions, not as what they arc, but 
as what they apiiear to he. This does tuH mean that we are 
judged as what we try to appear to l)e. If wc try to ap¬ 
pear to be something we are not, we suececd only in 
appearing affeeted. Little lellialc mannerisms which all 
of us have are taken by others as elues to our character. 
These mannerisms are often gw)d elues which really in¬ 
dicate charaeter, Inil, unfortunately, .some t)f us have 
mannerisms which tlo not e.xprcs.s u.s accurately. 

Many of the. maiinerism.s by which we are judged are 
in our speech. If, ftjr example, a peraon says “You all," 
meaning two or more persons, we may guess that he is a 
Southerner. If, however, wc hear a person say “You 


ai 


all,” meaning only onr penum. m.n that he « 
only affecting the Souihrmn^ >prn h. fnr a real South 
emcr uses “You all” only in a plural sni.r. 

If a person uses such cxprrssiomi as ”I| ain’i ” 
don’t ” or “I haven’t no,” when of muisr hr j^hnuld sav 
■It isn’t,” “He doesn’t” and ”1 haven't ..nv,” sve are 
likely to consider him illiieratr, ui u.,r<h„ atrd Un- 
fortunately, however, there are some .-.dirge graduates 
who have not nd their speech .if these illiteiate rxpres- 
mm. We cannot tell from their I, ,l..,t thrv hove 

W yean of education. They mu»l let m kimw i„ ,„me 
Other way. 

• acknowledges an imr.ain, ,i..„ fay 

mumbtag Pleeaedtumeetthuh" i, jn.lge.l a« ,.iie who 
« careless m speech and out-of-date in ex,,rewi,.„. M« 
^plc avoid even a clearly spoken “Plea-w,! meet 
you. btrause this expression has been ..verw.,rkeil Of 

^ rbL‘“f-“> -ho 

syllables of words) distinctly. 

• If "“P™"™- If you are not in the habit of ntispro- 

fewSoZt’ **? « a false one. 

- ^ the thousands of words that you use, there ire nmh 

y only a very few which you mispronounce * f t ^ 
quite unfair that ,. [ . It seems 

««« « tWa: A correct pronunciation 



passes unnoticed because it is what we expect to hear. 
An incorrect pronunciation is immediately noticed be¬ 
cause it is urmsual. It is only when the symbol is unusual 
that we notice it at all. A mispronounced word in speech 
or a misspelled word in wriiint*- is an unusual .symbol of 
meaning. It calls attention to itself and to the penson 
who U.SC.S it. (lorrcc'tly pronounced or correctly spelled 
words call atteniitm, not to themselves or their user, but 
only to the meanings they convey. 

If you wish to make a good first impression, be sure 
that you do not slip extra syllables into the following 
words: 


accompanist 

alien 

architect 

athletic 

attacked 

vaudeville 


drowned 

elm 

film 

interpreter 

mischievous 

bu.sinc.ss 


Do not leave syllables out of these words: 


awakening 

government 

ceremony 

miserable 

delivery 

poem 

discovery 

ridiculous 

geography 

valuable 

similar 

privilege 
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KEEPING ASHKJNMEMS 


A teacheroflen judsrs imv I»v Uir way in which 

they keep assignments. 

Do you kitow* pupils like ihrsr.^ 

1, Stephen, in adclitimt ui his genri,il UMirJwmk, keeps 
a pocket notebook which hr uses unK ha asdi^iitnents, 
a. June keeps a gcneral-purj>i»sr niitrl»H»k. She keeps 
a section in the front of her notrlxiok in whii h she records 
her assignments. Her nolclKMik is ivepaiaied into sections 
for all subjects, with diffcrcnt-cidoml labs imiit ating the 
divisions. 

3, George keeps a catch-all not el ww»k. HK assiuiimenu 
are scribbled on llie inside cover tir any whei e in tin* Iwiok. 
His notes arc all mixed tORClher iiiul de» diatetl with 
sketches of streamline trains, airplanes, ami aihletrs with 
bulging muscles. 

4, Alice scrawls her assignments ami nmes <m any 
handy scrap of paper. Her notes arc left iti ptirses, innkcts, 
books—anywhere. 





5- Melvin is svire that he can remember his assign¬ 
ments without notes. You know him. He goes around 
asking others what the lessons are. He is likely to be the 
same fellow who borrows not only the assignment but 
the work itself. 

Pretend that you are a member of a class which in¬ 
cludes all the people just described. Pretend that on the 
way to school you meet one of these pupils and .say, “I 
was absent y(!.sterday. May I gel today’.s assignments 
from you?” Choose a cla.ssmate with whom to dramatize 
your conversation. Let the rest of the cla.ss gue.ss which 
pupil you liavtr met. 

After the different nujlhods of noting assignments have 
been presented, discuss in class the best methods for 
taking notes. 


FORMINCJ GOOD STUDY HABITS 

Whether you study at home or at school, you will find 
that your tv(»rk will be <ra.sicr if y(ju have regular habits 
of study. Have yoti ever noticed how walking seems 
easier when you walk in step with someone? It is the same 
with work. Rhythm counts. Make up your mind to do 
your studying at a regular time every day and to work 
for a certain number of minutes. Once this becomes a 



Hxcd habit, your study perimh u iil ^ui„^ alnn^ in easy 
rhythm and your work will hr r,i«iirr, ^ 

Budget your dme. This means to srt a cfi finitr period 
for the work you have to do. to divide this ,K.ri,«l .„nonK 
your various subjects with foresight and planning, and 
then to stick to the schedule. 

Work hard for short periods. Afie, riftrr,, ininnu-s of 
hard study, of real concentration, you slnnild relax for 
a minute or two. Then you will be ready for il„. ncj^ 
quarter hour. As you grow older, you will find voursdf 
able to extend these periods of hard work, drained adults 
can concentrate for several hours without Irttiug up. 

It IS wwe to attack your hardest lesson fuM, while your 
mnd IS fresh. Save your easiest subject for il«. l.,J as 
you save your dessert. ««» mm. as 

,d. 

twplc turn off h!”" ?your^rlf from otlior 

z'iTCjr.tVdo L .. 





HELPING KAGIi OTHER IMPROVE IN ENGLISH 


As you and your classmates work together this year, 
you will have many opportunities to help one another 
improve. When a talk or report is given before the class, 
the listencns should jot down notes telling wliat they 
think of the talk. Such note.s should give praise when 
praise is due, and should give kindly criticism when it is 
necessary. After each talk the .speaker can learn exactly 
what his audience thinks of hi.s speaking ability. If 
several clas.smatcs .say, “Your voice is too low,” you may 
be very sure that you need to speak more loudly. If, the 
next time you speak, you receive three or four notes 
saying, “You have improved,” you may know that the 
compliment is deserved. An audience is seldom wrong 
in its judgment of a speaker. 

Most of our .speaking is done outside of English classes. 
Good English should not be limited to the period in which 
English is studied. You and your classmates can help 
each other outside the English class by keeping an Error 
Box. When you hear a classmate make a mistake in 
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Englfah, you ahould „„,r ihr ormr ... 

for .ho E„„r Box. Horo i, u ... "J 

vcnient form for iiot« fm liir I%ir<tr 



bouTo bidtctorir;,''™ v'" .. 

t«P a rocorToT^: l:' .. •» 

your acondon in .h» way. Yon miX'h vr’-.T""' 
your ncobooh divided i,..„ 
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KEEPING A LANGUAGE iNOTEBOOK 


You slioultl keep a notebook in which you record the 
facts you m(;cl in your English work this yc;ar. Tliis note¬ 
book should be divided into two sections. In one section 
you should kcc]) a record (d‘ those language facts which 
you have mastered. This might be calU;d your / Know 
section. In another setHion ytni .should keep a record of 
those facts which y<ni have mt;t but whic.h you have not 
yet mastered. This might he called your I Am Learning 
section. Then as you work and master these more difii- 
cult language facts, you may cro.ss them out ol‘ the I Am 
Learning section and enter them in the I Know section. 

Perhap-s ytju have? k(^[)t .such a noKtliook a.s this before. 
Ifyoti have, you kii<»\v alntady how helpful it is and how 
much pleasure you g(!t from making entries in the 7 
Knoiv part. It is fun t«) ketrp a record <»f the things we 
know. It is useful to ketrp a record of the things we need 
to know. 


.SPEGIAI, THINGS TO DO 

Toward the end of each chapter in thi.s book you will 
find a section of Special Things to Do. These scction-s are 
provided for tho.se pupil.s who wish to do extra work in 
English. 



Pretend that you have been inirmhu rr] lo foUo^y, 
ing people. With your imagin.-iticitt, fitrin pirtitrc^ which 
will help you to remember thrir namrs. Ifvou » you 
may draw cartoons of the pictures you li,u-r imagined. 




Mr. Barker 
Frank Keya 
Mrs. Cook 
E. B, Rising 

In a small group, practice 


Jack Mint?, 

FfRgy Post 
Harry I horne 
Virginia Wicks 

ill which you 
famous people 


introductions 
pretend that the members of the group are 
or familiar characters from books. 






Write the wmversation which you think would take 
place if one of the ffjllowing persons were introduced to 
another: 


George Washington 
Abraham Liiu-oln 
Thomas A. I'klison 
Clhrisl()j)h{‘r (lohmilms 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd 


Florence Nightingale 
*Sonja Henie 
Pocailiontas 
Marie Guric 
Betsy Ross 


Make ti list of good manners which you are always 
careful to observe. Make u list of good English expres¬ 
sions which you are always careful to use. Gompurc your 
two lists with those of ytmr elassmales. Do they have 
items on tlu;ir lisl.s wltieh you slmuld add to yours? 

Make a list of words wliit h yoti are always earefu! to 
pronnuucc rorreeily but which yoti have heard niispro- 
noimced by otbets. G(unpare y«>ur list with ilutseofyour 
cla.ssmaU‘s. Do the others list words which you use in¬ 
correctly? 

Learn to spell (he fiillowing words whicdi are taken 
from this chapter; 


desert 

island 

receive 

communication 

assignment 


definition 

diethuiary 

.svmbol 

# 

capital 

budget 


vocabulary 

introduction 

remember 

impression 

audience 



SKIIJ. !JRIM,n 


Skill Drills 10 help yilll Ino-u i|,r f . 

m have learned in .he . h..,.ir, viv, 

.... 

In to lim cliapicr no ne« r,.. i., ,,lmni i ,„ei,.|, 

Idea of what the book is like l«-f,.,e ihrv , 

new face,. Here are ™e drills I ,'|I '7 - T! 

you should already know. ' 

Lct *»n Lnavr.; IrAuii am. I., ,nv 

should^be’p^ayjd? ****"”’ 

s •brother nsr im knil'r 

jewing machine? ’ ****■ 

i: learned) me to dive^^™'^^ 

«-0»Be was (taughh learned, loskale by his falher. 

SS 



If you made any mistakes in the: first exercise, re¬ 
write the following .sentences. Replace the words in 
italics with the proper form of let^ leave, leach, or learn. 

1. I shall kelp yon learn to .skate. 

2. I hope that your motlier will pive you permission to 
visit me. 

3. Mks Samuels ha.s shown u.s how to make, introduc¬ 
tions properly. 

4. Wc shall pfi aimy in the mtrrning. 

5. I jvas taught to read when I wa.s in the iirst grade. 

6. Allow me to help you with your arithmetic. 

7. .Someday I may he taught to write better than I do 
now. 

8 . Lei the hook remain where it is. 


Remember; 

To lei means to tillow or to give permi.ssion. 
To leave means t<i go away or to let remain. 
To learn means to gain uiulerstanding. 

To teach means to help .someone to learn. 




in earlier grades you i 

forms of the ver(,sw.^« ''*'' diffg, 

certain fo™, of T *"■ 

^ verbfi and that other f„rm. ' ** 

mb*. *‘*"”'* ««'«! tuih hclfi^ 

following fornu are mrti j , . 

#aw H>m« verfe 

£ * fii. 

:=iMowu.* lb™. 

wist hu happened in ,he >■• Wl 

“ *>». to, iai, an, mt U u ’n 

’ ^ *«. nr u ftf, 

®0®ti Gfone 

6u,ic 

Choose ft,* • L 

e (gone, went) to the party. 

^ i/.. 3v;'Hftve you fcorriF ^ 

(hr hw ihh'l ' '" *'■ 

: ..6- Why haven’t the b„r/e ""■ P"’*™"’' 

■' *■ P>“1 (run rani f f 

9- Aak freni; he could. 

■o- Have you never (jaw k‘\ ^ ''™- 

’ e«) *he Grand Canyon? 
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II’you made any mistakes, study the rules on page 34. 
again. I’hen copy llic following srntencc.s, using the 
proper form of the verb in parenthcse.s to make each 
sententx correct: 

1. We have (see) many strange things this year. 

2. The girls had (go) on a picnic. 

3. Jcri7 (come) to school late yesterday. 

4. Last week James (run) a hundred yards in eleven 
seconds. 

5. Ask Don what he (do) with the hammer. 


CUmAi, 

Show thai you kntm > 

niu.m fHlW J«* , »♦»•* .! > 

copying An r„llo«„* ; „ 

0*" Any m ncnded. Ihr >.|, , 

iAHc Aould be underlined in “ 


IxMi; r«»mr -j 
^plrmitcr 


j> c. hardtng 
74- barlow street 
buffalo, new york 

dear mr. harding; 


your book, Uu last trip of troat mnr 
“ « WrAdny pre«„u 

™«o:;r'rr. 

return of the book P***taK«* h>r the 
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sincerely yotji^, 
jack o*hara 



Abbkkviations 


The followinii» abbreviations arc ones that yon sliould 


know. Writ<* 

them a 

,s your te: 

aclicr re 

ads the 

■m to you. 

Mr. 

.Sun, 

•Sat. 

Sept. 

in. 

ql. 

Mrs. 

Mon. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

ft. 

gal. 

Dr. 

Tues. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

yd. 

A.M. 

St. 

Wed. 

Mar. 

Dtrc. 

nz. 

P.M. 

Avc. 

I’hins. 

Apr. 

pr. 

lb. 

C.O.D. 

R.F.D. 

Fri. 

Aug. 

doK. 

pt. 

A.D. 


If you do iKtt know what some of tiic above abbrevi¬ 
ations mean, look them up in a dictionary. Notice espe¬ 
cially those abbreviutions wiiich are not l apitalized. 


s ■■ 



*»VIEW Tmt: fiwoixn am, s 

*^raa ajid corm t the 

•eatCBcc,; Jhe 

*• Oneofthcbtxibarr Ir^,. 

5* iflc teacher ^ 
qtuet. 

®* a good job. 

9> My watch run dote'n u 
'»■ In Mtdt wayj ,hcK arr ‘ “’ '''™* 

'*®aw. lln- 1)01 |>ii|„r„ I 

;;,: JJ. The, had °" ""■"’ 



CHAPTER TWO 


Making a Living 





YOUR LIFEWORK 


Someday you will answer the questions of a census 
taker, a person win,) culls at each home every ten years to 
collect information for the ^ovLTiunent. Some of the 
census questions could he answered by you now: “What 
is your name? What is your address? When and where 
were you born?" Not now, jirobahly, Init someday, you 
will be able to answer the tpieslion, “What is your oecu- 
palion?" Perhaps even now you know wfial kind of oc¬ 
cupation yott will have wlien you grow up. It is not too 
soon to begin thinking aliout yotir Hfework. 

What do you want to be when you grow up? If you 
are a boy, do you want to be a businessman or a farmer 
and employ others? Do you want to be a professional 
man, such as a doctor, lawyer, or minister? 

If you are a girl, do you want to be an employer or 
employee, professional woman, or a housewife? 

Many men and women who want to be employers 
must first earn and save enough money to buy the busi- 
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A Ikrtnrf, h.rr^l ™ 

6» W» o^ja lo buy r^„j,,„,^„, “” “« ««# 

"“>'• !>*«« of l.„d m'lhr i.,~ ,h ‘■™' 

P-oai 6«m (irmin. j. ,„ T m"". ““ 

»« «Ol)r money, bul cnerien 'he, be ,ig 

, A4ocmror,Uwverm« u .i r 

Ihr ««rai vej„’hi hi 

%«oney»dl hell 

Some people P'-’h^o-n by hinm* 

The unbilled 'u™!." 'H'Z """ ™ «» 

j, to become > drilled w«|ier w. ‘""hHimn, Bis 

The office worker .u r '•'™ "W* 

.f“>»oted (0 , better j,* The 7 ^ I* 

y SW® olrefiiBy ittd/ihl fe|«,rier on « new. 

.; 1®^ » ih« he mey 10.^7 '"P'riemal 

- »'<■' irnpomm 

l£:^ee«hcn go ,o 

to.iipe,vUom " »'mol «. Hut they mi^ 

•“ heeone .ope.7.1S 

llft^atsy become,«,pe^’™r'‘ '’•«! end .tody »| 
bcconl„p,^™y «*■ hotter job. „| 






PREPARING FOR A CAREER 


Between you and your goal in life are several, perhaps 
many, steps. Can you foresee some of them now and tell 
how you plan to prepare for them? Here i.s the way Paul 
Richard.s, of your age, planned to reach his goal. He 
wrote the following paper as an English a.ssignment. 

My Likework 

When I grow up I want to have a drugstore 
of my own. On Saturdays I help my uncle, who 
is a druggist, by making deliveries for him. He 
lets me watch him fill prescriptions. I like the 



careful way i„ ^hirh hr wrmj„ „ 

"'■Ttlimg .ha. i„„. 

Attb tvtiyihing hr dor, «, 

^ wai no. makr a mi,ialr I wan. 

Before I can brromr a .In.jni,. I d, .11 l 
■0 go <0 college and M,uh „hi,„; , 

*I>ooI I ahall lake all ,hr «irln r ’' ’ ' 

o.y college chr™i,„v ..i,| ” 

have.op.aa,Ler« 

Whonlh^P^r^.mpl...„..a,y. 

oeive a liceme^ '■’■■■"■■•M.i.n., I.l.,.llrr. 

PtaTnde?;.". ..a 

Store of my own. *”"“**** i»i»firv h„y ,, 

"towed it "" «t »'ol., he 

f"'"- oareful 

jnterested in the science of nha * * * ‘**" '‘ ***’** 

to plan for the scienfifi 

, there is far more to the dn^^^lk ation. 

^wledge of pharmacy.*’ ^ ^ ^tismcss th.in ai mere 

•P wTorto^™ foul. -A draggi.,, ha. 

Bu. anybody ej:'!r- ^““ 
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“Making what we sell at the fountain is very much 
like filling a prescription,” Paul's uncle answered. “Wc 
put different ingredients together until we get what the 
customer wants. I'lie really great problem i.s to get the 
customer in the first place.” 

"Now you’re Joking,” .said Paul, “'Phe castomers just 
come into the .store.” 

"A few customers do ‘ju.st come into the store,’ but I 
could not stay in business if I depended only on them,” 
Paul’s uncle said. “My husines.s is Ku(:ec.s.sful because of 
the many business friends who would rather buy from 
me than from a stranger. People know that they can get 
a pre.scriplinn filhid accurately at almost any drugstore. 
They know that they can buy their favorite toothpa.ste 
or soap or razor blades anywhere. My steady customers 
buy these ariicle.s from me because they like to deal with 
me. They arc friends as well us customers.” 

"Don’t all businessmen liave fricjids like yours?” Paul 
asked. 

“Most of the successful ones do, Paul. T’hose who have 
the most friends usually have the best business, I like 
running a drugstore because it puts me in touch with 
many people whom I would not meet otherwise. 

“When someone is ill, I learn of it through the doctor’s 
prescription. I feel that I am helping the doctor to make 
the sick person well. I am inicre,sted in my customers just 
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as the doctor b inirn^*irti in )m p,i!irn(» A a 
^ ^ does not hope that many pe,,p!r w,li gn ^kktoi 

Ig toe caa sell medkine m jhrm. Hr hoprs jhry will 
Wdl, so that they ran %-wii him in hi* »<«rr and 
, ; ^y. ice cream, and all ihr «,hrr thing, a dr 
besides tnediritic. 

Ibu,i„r»min. en. hi. U, 
fern ta He hi. nl™.„e ft,™ hi. Si. 

Tteu far more lo ihe dru* bu.it,e,, ,h.,„ ,he , 
puto, Paul. You must be able to make friends.'’ 

aul was serious for a moinrni. I'lirn hr asked “Do 
“^‘=«hp»pfchow,„m»irfti™.b- ■ 

? SS ‘Wonuni.y for Ieur„i„« h.,« m,u, 
matt. ’™"' """(“"■""•Wi. wtih yn„r eh» 

I* 5^ fli cJzrxT" 

dWa. You become iniermiT- '"'T'’ 

S interottd in you ^ou'" T ’ 

' Wd experiencM Th shaniig of tnterestt 

p|(^y„u wffl Un 

mteiwted only in pharmacy. I 

<*>*>*, I „„ iaumfr ("“"Pbon. <o me. But 
^ «iany things. I read 
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books, magazines, and newspaper, and I discuss what 
I have read with men and women who don’t know one 
drug from another. 

“I raise tulips in my garden, and you would be sur- 
prised to know how many friends 1 have who are in¬ 
terested in tulips. One. of my best friends is a neighbor 
who raises dogs. We met after his pups had dug holes 
in my tulip beds.” 

“I should think that that would have been a very 

unfriendly meeting,” said Paul. 

“No, there was nothing to be unfriendly about. Wc 
had a common problem—how to keep the dogs out of the 
tulip beds. By working together to solve the problem,^wc 
shared interests and experiences and became friends.’ 

“Did your neighbor keep his dogs locked up? Paul 


No, if I had mkrd him f« hw k I 

haw been unfair ,n him a,ul ,o ihr «Iih h ^ 

acting according to thnr nature. If i j,,„, ^ 

my tulip bd I «™,|j 

tai^t to stay away from thr fnhjn, 

"r'" '■^ ... hu 

^^tely .anrd dig,i„R, B.s„, ,„„„ 

thu uljip ““ f- i» 

I'Warn’t that hard on ihr d..g,?" o.krd I>.,„|, 

? ° “"d play «i,h I, , J 

them, they would be afraid „r . 

would have been angry." ■"“ 

.: doeS" ■■•k'-* dmughl. 

Indeed « does,*’ answered Im um-Ir “fi .* i 
I meant when I said there Tr 
^iiess than a mere i, . ^ “*** 

:phaimacy is onlv Pharmary, After all, 

. ^Uggists need to\now b Ltf hnowlrdgr which 
Imowledge. JWnny mln*r kinds 
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“If you are to become a successful druggist, you should 
have skill in mathematics. Not only will you need mathe¬ 
matics to measure your prescriptions, but you will need 
to know the kind of arithmetic used in business. You will 
have to work with fracti(Uis, percentages, di.scounts, profit 
and loss, and taxes. 

“You should have enough knowledge of art to prepare 
attractive window displays and to arrange your shelves 
and counters pleasingly. 

'*A.s a druggist you should be a lespcctcd member of 
your commtmity. You should be an active, intelligent 
citizen, able to discuss politics, economics, and current 
events. To be able to do this, you will need a background 
of history, econotnii's, and civics- the kind of infoima- 
don you are beginning to learn now in your s<K-ial .studies 

at school. 

“Not only will you need to be well informed, but you 
must be able to express yourself clearly and interestingly. 
You will have to write many business letters. You will 
have to explain the merchandise you .sell to your cus¬ 
tomers. You will have to be courtemi.s and tactful in your 
speech when customers make complaints. 

“As a respected member of your community you will 
be expected to reflect the education and culture of your 
position. Neat clothes, a friendly, courteous manner, and 
good English create a good impre.ssion." 
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WRITING ABOUT YOUR LIFEWORK 


Paul, as you liavc read, wanted to be a druggist. What 
do you want to be? Write a paper which will show how 
you plan to prepare for your own lifework. Tell what 
your favorite occupation is and why you are interested 
in it. Tell what you will have to learn to be succe.ssful in 
your chosen work. 

As you write, remember the following points of form: 

1. Write your name, the date, and your class, as your 
teacher direets. 

2. Write the title, of your paper in the middle of the 
first line. 

3. Capilali/,e. every important word in the title. 

4. .Skip a line afltT the title. 

3. Indeiil the first line of each paragraph. 

6. Keep the left-hand margin even and the right- 
hand margin as evem as possible. 

7, Write neatly. 






of Englnh and'^JurrMnu i’’'' " "’ 

ap^. ' ”* *»'»vr lo write and 

“I am going to br a t an^nt.^r * 

^ reads imtrucUons hJZi ’' * 

“io. ^Zt lIT"'’; 

questioiu. If he has h , ’ and lo answer 

^ W^a. aceuniZ '“■ »«<• ■•• -xp^ 





What use does a carpenter have for writing? C’crtainly 
he does not use writing as a newspaperman or an author 
does, but he will have to write letters. He may lun'<‘ tf* 
apply for a job by letter, or he may he railed iipon to 
recommend a friend for a job. In either ra.se, he will 
want his letter to make a favorable, impre.ssion. 

At home the carpenter will read new.sjiapcr.s, maga¬ 
zines, and books. He will read for information about Ins 
work, and for the general information he needs as an 
intelligent, well-informed citizen. Hr will want to n-atl 
for pleasure too. 

He will listen to the radio and to .speerhes. He will 
need to be able to judge the sincerity, honesty, and in¬ 
telligence of the siHuikers he hear.s. 'J’lnm he may judgt* 
for himself what to buy and for whom to vtJte. 

The carpenter will have many tjrrasions for speaking. 
He will need to know how to speak with tart so that he 
may get along well with his fellow wiu’ker.s and his em¬ 
ployer. He will need to u.se language entertainingly 
and interestingly so that he may enjtiy ronversatitm at 
home and among friends. Perhaps he will wish to take 
an active part in hi.s local union or in a stu'ial club. If so, 
he will need to .speak with force and clearness before an 
audience. 

Just as the druggist and the carpenter make use of 
English in listening, reading, speaking, and writing, so 
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do all other workm. No mailer what your fob k 

you«fim or.iu ,u. 

ZaJTT'’ O"^ ramw, that yJt 

pawn n«d. .kill in <hc „« of hi. tagj 

omers. aJJ occupaUona require some lauKuaire skilTI 
^^UAUy ..id 0«, .bili.y in .he 
wads no one and helps many. 

of three parajtraphs telling how youwll 
~Ph .hoi:: 

yduwl.1, *■ oorf the third re«ling.I| 

ohou^n!^““’' P^P'’-»'■o“«h paragraph 

finding information about jobs 

of a city 

iSo^fw “a? '*"«• ““''P Wanted” and 
Idnds of iobs wads of jobs are offered? What 

iWantS^.“;^l"f offered in the "Hdp 

lof 'yque.daB now? by toembei. 

that you have P""** 

'^Wch ones require spe- 
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dal training? Which of the jobs advertised would rrrjuire 
the greatest skill in the use of language? Which l eriuirrs 
the least language skill? Which pays the better salary, the 
one that requires the most language skill or the one that 
requires the least? 

The classified advertising section t»f a newspaper gives 
information about local jobs. 1*0 hml mtt alwnit jobs in 
general, you should examine hm)k,s. Your stiuly of 
geography will give you a great deal of informatH.n 
about different kinds of jobs. So will the .study r»f History 
and of civics. 

For special information about joh.s, you should ex¬ 
amine books like the ftdlowing, .wine of which should be 
in your library; 


Edmonson, Dondineati, 
Giles, 

Hawksworth, 

Hine, 

Jackson and others, 
Kitson, 

Lingcnfclter, Kitson, 
Lyon, 

Lyon, Butler, 

Norris, 


Voentinm 'I hmts>h 
Ocatpnlioml Cu iri 
Whnt Arc I'ou Cimnii lo Hr* 
Men at Wmk 
Opportmitin of today for 
Hoys and GiHs 

lIon> lo Find the Might Vocation 
Vocations for Girls 
Making a laving 
Vocational Mendings 
Heroes and Hazards 





1" your »l,ool librurj- y„„ 
ronwuon abou, ,br kind nfunn « W ^ 

Pow up. Find „h., inr„n„„d-„ you 
prapara a udk abou. ‘™ “I*™ 

•uggatad topic for i„,„„,jnB ,.,|fc, d,,,. 

« ‘‘‘"S' -‘‘’nut wrupatiom; 
J VVani ifi Hr I>,yrjr»r 

tn Bc-romr a .Sirm,«r.^pl,rr 

The Life of .1 Faimit r 

How an Aviaior Lriims u, F/v 
The Work of a 

The Education ofai Lavi ver 
'^hy I’m Going to Br a Trac lier 



WRITING A LETI-ER OF APPI-IGATION 


At some time in your life, perhnps several times, you 
will need to write a letter appiyin.^ liir a job. I'.mpUiyers 
receive many letters ofapplteatiffn. Srunetimes ht» many 
people will write letters ibr a simple job that tin* employer 
does not have the time tf> see all oftbi* applitaiils person¬ 
ally. In that case the employer interviews tlmv* few whtjse 
letters make the best impression on him. 

What kind of letter makes a ijood impression rm ati 
employer? First of all it .should la- neatly and eleanly 
written and folded. The paper .should be plain svhin-, 
unruled. The letter itself slionht be typed or wiiiten in 
ink. A letter written in pem il does not make a fiotwl im¬ 
pression. 

The letter sliouhl show that (he writer is familiar with 
the form ofbnsine.ss letters. ‘Fhe heading, insitir atlthrvs, 
greeting, body, closing, ami signatme slmnhl be piopnly 
placed and correctly piiminated. A letter whivh is cor¬ 
rect in form gives (lie impression that the writer i.s a 
person of orderly habits. Clan yon think of any kind of 
job which would rttqnire that a iieismt be dismtirrly,*' 

The body of the letter of applica(i«m should tell t>f 
your ability to do the job you ask for and whether you 
have had any previou.s experienee in the work. 'Fhe letter 
should give your age and the e.vtrnl <»f your education. 
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name, and addr«s« r 

would fa*. nf„j or iHo Of 

Aft* . * '** 'Commend von «i 

the lei,„ i, also bcoiv*» 

‘^“Hy with the foffoKir' *^*'"''* if vm 

^tmg neat and fegibi- i„ rn;^^ ^ ^ 

^^U,h correct? I^he ir/r ut 

' riT'. * ■’“' '™p«3o„ ”■='®«t« 

C"7 '■" “ ‘"-'.Vi™, i”™'»i« .i« 

have If t °*'®PP*'vahon ior a joh 

■ f you have no special .^i ^ '^ould like („ 

hesw ^ ^ “ answer to » !!* by 

»ic^paper. *” an adveriisemeni in you 

v ' next nave rf, ■ 

■;^ "*'i* for a " “ ''"'r orappJiea,i™, You 





8,15 .Sf‘* uinJ Slirrt 

Albany, Xrw Ytak 
Otolicr 


Mrs. J. C. Williams 

2438 North Klftvcnlh Avrnnr 

Albany, New Ytirk 

Dear Mrs. WilHam.s: 

I have learned through my Iran her, 

Helen Spencer, that you are lf«»kiin; fur a «jjl 
to take care of your baby aher M linni lenijv. 

I like babies and kiitnv lunv nt tike tare *«I 
them. I have stayed with my .inn»\ baby many 
times in the afleriuMUi ami evenitii'. I am iwrivr 
years old and am in the .sevenlb uratle at the 
Hawthorne .school. 

If you care to a.sk, 1 am sure fhai 
Spencer would reciunmeiul me. My amii, Mr-*, 
H. E. Kellogg, .|b*2 South Indiana ,\vemie, will 
also recommend me. 

Very truly yours, 
Virginia Sutler 
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Study thr form ofdjr Iriirr . 
out looking ai rnT ’^'’■7*'*'"’'”''' 

questions almm ij., form, fl.n,, , , . 

answers. * -‘“'‘Ui.iir clie^.jj 

«• In whirl, pari of thr pajH-r i, i,^ 

pvc? Tte accond lin.. I;;;;,'"- "• "’-■ 

3- Are commas .wd ,„ „.r |.r.,.ii„a ' ir<„ . 

4- Are periods used in ilm lir.„|i,m.' ' " 

«i‘h esp^u'^.”. r':i.ere: 

smalllcttcrs? Hhirh l»pgin with 

6 . The inside addrc« k tvrj,. 

*7 Whaf ; . "riiirn where? 

address? The secon7Ze"Tl.r'^,l'''n''"'‘ 

8 Wlisarr, . tliircMine? 

Where are penods used in il.c ■ •» 

Are commas usre. in 

”■ Where are capi'al'T 

are period, ,^ed? 

dds business letter? ' ** '**' '*"■ K'^ailng of 

13 . Where is the body ofrh.. i 

. *4- WhichlinesofthA j ^ 

^5- Where k the closmD-° indented? 

Closing written? 
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16. Where are capital letters used in the rlosin^? 

Where are small letters used? 

17. What mark of punctuation is used at the end of 

the closing? 

18. Where is the signature written? 

19. Docs any mark of pimetunlion ff)lltnv tlur signa¬ 
ture? 

What is said in the body of a letter is, after all, more 
important than the correctness fif form. This does not 
mean that matters of form are unimportant, luiwever. 

It is quite true that eonreliiess of ft>rm in a Ic-tter ofi<*n 
goes unnoticed. Incorrect form, however, is quh'kly no¬ 
ticed. Incorrect forms are always more nolieeahle than 
correct ones. When yonr manner.s at the table are correct, 
they are quite likely to pa.s.s unnoticed; if yt>u eat with 
your knife, however, you are almost eert.ut» to receive 
unfavorable ullenlion. \N'heii you wear your sweater as 
it should be worn, it will hardly be noticed; but if you 
wear it in.sidc out, the fact will be brought to your at¬ 
tention very quickly. 

Good form in letter writing, then, is a means of avoid¬ 
ing unfavorable attention. We use gttod ftinn .set that the 
reader of our letter will pay aiieniittn ttt what we have 
to say. Good form allows the important thing, the mes¬ 
sage, to receive the attention it deserves. 

Sometimes boys and girls who are not quite .sure of 
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themselves add a linf ti.- 
"Please excuse the m«,akes 

line in a letter, h calls atieniio ' ®“*^**» 

otherwise pass unnoticed i, ” 

“Thw writ* • • ” tnakcs (hr reader ih- i 

inis wnter w ismoranf „ i ‘t *»acr tami 

«» if you „u,. rZ'^Zltj 

fo™ of l« Ir fa " "" 

■ If y°« have no 87‘ 

let it go as it stands. *” 1=“«. 

A sense of humor is a ble,«'«« * 
toes when it is out of place D 
1» a business letter Tokes «* • ° humorous 

' f*- - 

lottm th«y are i„ bad lasre® *"'"*■ ''“™® 

SSooUficatit^h^JJ^fP''«on' ll>o writer’s 

,‘::,%.To say, "I an, the mMt'noDT"""'’ '*“•■ 

S 5 : a boastful statement even ffT-" 

i»u statement of 

•*«> you are popular even tho^t 
»y so. To say, 'T u,on fi„f ■ '*.**' directly 

, “oty-wriling contest ft S'" ?? 

“ditement which can be ch, ">oKO'-of-&ct 

“ bo checked by the reader. To say. 
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'‘I can write better than aiiyoiu* in ihi'» )»''.»■*- 

ing and would be hard to prove. 

To say, “Mr. Douglas will tell yon I ,nn fh^- 
errand boy he ever had,*’ is mu< It levv rlfr* otr th.«?s ?hr 
simple statement, “Mr. Douglas has told luf ds.u hr 
would be glad to recommend mr as an eji.ttsd Ik.v 

A letter of application will receive fav<»>a?»lr aUrja.v.ti 
if it is neatly, simply, and briefly svj tnm n» .* i»n uksv 
like manner. 


ADDRESSING THE KNVEI.ttrf. 


The envelope which coiiUiIiih yosir Imrr «.j .ipj.h* .i 
tion gives the rttcciver his first imprevnon „f %on MAr 
sure that this first impression is a g<«»r| uur I hr 
should be of white paper and of rrwnl.n 'j/r rsj.**-- 
Fancy envelopes of delicate sfiadr^ .ntd ««i.! .ur 

not businesslike. Above all, ibr rtivr|..|*r d>*nil4 
If your hands arc dirty as yini sral ihr }{.«}*. ihr 
on the back of the envdojre will trll thr tr*mvrj sh u s s-.s 
are not clean. 

If the block form of letter is sviiifm, jJtr rj8sr|t,*|i»r 
should be in block form. If the letter wijUm «, ,3,. 

dented form, the cnvelojK* also shoithl !«• sstutrn 50 
indented form. 
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although the block form is more <-ommon Hn- type¬ 
written business letters because it is easier In type. The 
difficulty of keeping even margins in handwriting makes 
the indented form more popular when tlu; typewriter is 
not used. 

The envelope should he written ueefirding to the fr»l- 


lowing form: 

1. The return addro.ss is written in the tipjjer left- 
hand corner. It is not proper to write it on the back of 
the envelope, which should be left blank. 

2. The first line of the rclnrn address cmiiains the 
name of the sendtu- of the hotter. 

3. The second line gives the settder'.s .street atldress. 

4. The third Hn(‘ gives tin* .sender’s eity ami slate 
address. This line contains the otily coinnia on die 
envelope. 

5. The stamp is plaeed in the upjier right-hand 
corner. It must lie plaeed nowhere cdse. 

6. The address Is written .so as t<i he attractively 
centered. 

7. The first lint* of the address eon tains the name of 
the receiver. Periods are used after abbreviations tif the 
titles Mr,, Mrs,, and Dr,, but not after the title Mm, 
which is not an abbreviation, but a word. No mark of 
punctuation is used at the end of a line on an envelope. 
Be sure that the name of the receiver is spelled correctly. 





*** Pennittiblp on lynrwriiirn ** i’" **kHi 

•“ >l»u oul Wrh w„„|, ft.,, o™,'*’ ']'”’ '•»bn, 

9- n. .HM Hop rjZZr:ZZ‘rl’ ^ 

10- The fourth line rn«, • ^Jiecity. 

people write the rityTj 

^ line. «eparatii,K Iheni bv' 1 << 

Writer, ou, „„ ,ft.. “"le Imp. .hc 

n« Wntten on Kparaie line,. '^"''' ‘‘‘'r “■laai. 

ithout lookinir at a mrLt i 

. ™ «ch b*e of *-> 

. ”*> commas, atjd oeriort where capital 
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- P^ge 59; aof Jetterh 
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may put your models in the / Know section of your mite- 
book. If you need help in preparin.ir the models, pul 
them in the 1 Am Learnvig .section of your notebonk until 
you have plastered them .sulliciently to transler th<‘m to 
the I Know section. 


grammar in your LII-EWORK 

Boys and girls often ask, “What good is grammar? 

What use can be made of it?” 

Before we attempt to find aaswers for these questions, 
let us make sure that we know what grammar is. I ^tam- 
mar is the study of the rules of languagt*. Most of us in 
XiiTerica learned English before we learned the rules for 
its use, just as we learned to eat befon' we learned any¬ 
thing about table manners. When we learn a foreign 
language, however, we usually Iiegin by stmlyiug it.s 
grammarj in other words, we learn the lules of tht. 
language first. 

A person who says, “I ain’t,” when he means, “I m 
not,” is regarded as ignorant of the rules of grammar, 
just as a man who doe.s not tip his hat to a woman is 
regarded as ignorant of the rules of ctmriesy. Of course, 
there are some people who are aware of the rules but who 
do not follow them. Such people are usually considered 
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“>ore uncultured than 

f“< oftte rule,. GoodJn"”? ■''""-'y 'W 

>“8 to Ho rule,) a„d “ftl arcorf, 

'''nation aodcuKu; """ 

"“vocation ofgueTu, by Wh 
“''"paper, and magaafal anH "“'“P 
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‘f you Wed just "'“uW happee 
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*As^ ° y®ii said, “Me did 
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f : he develops the hiiiRuaKC and manner?, orynntli. 

As a youth grows up, hr :u qnirrs tlir langnaue .jtkI man¬ 
ners of adults. Indurated adults speak and a( t art nrilinu 

; to rules. 

The grammar which you have learned will help yrm 
i to use language, not in a childish way, hnl in an adult 
way. If you will listen m small chiltlien talk and if you 
? will read the stories written hy childieti in the piini.nv 
1 grades, you will ([uickly ret ogni/.c* hi*w mneh heiiej ymn 
I language is than theirs. 

I As you continue to .study English, especially English 
I grammar, you will find the langttage of arhdts easier l«» 

' understand. Grammar is a help not only to cxprrssiun 
: but also to understanding. 

I The writer or .speaker who follows the rules ofgi atnin.u 
I can make hims<‘lf undersfottd Iwtler lh.ni the i .nrlr^.. or 
I ignorant person. No matter what yoni lifewoik m.«y 
I be, you will need IfJ make yourself nndeisiontl and yon 
I will need to understand others. Von w ill he pnlgt d hy 
I your appearance, hy your mamiei's. and hy yoju wiitteii 
I and spoken English. 

I Grammar, we luive said, is the sfmly ol' the mh''. of 

f' 

I language. The most meaititigful unit. langnagr i*. the 
j: sentence. Words by themselves are often iniMningless. 
1 Meaning is given in eomplete statemetits. »alletl f,en- 

p 

\ tences. The word it'ord it.self has manv dilferr’iit uses. 
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3‘ A man IS a* Bfir,ri ... i *”rrtYUy. 

4- Me WHS a rrlwnn,* »« 

5 . Le* me have a 

6- 0„myw,n;r^ 

Show in senjenres how, ih.^ fT” ■* 

^ meann.«I 

'^ork *****' rule 

‘ ; page 

4 kinds of sentences 

^5 k; 4s you used the woivt- /■*, 

l*^««t«„ca.you «colut',r"' 

, Mly upon tho wo„l,C r • ■‘'M 

tK *1?^*' ‘•wra Not- ""^’i “*™ “P”" 'httmlii 

' ’ ?■ have bwken ,r "’' «"■' >«»* 

have 

*'4- Havp ^^’oken vase 

- the vase? 
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The first sentence makes a simple .staternenl, nr dec¬ 
laration. It is called a declarative, senlence^ NniK'c that 

this sentence ends with a pcri(»d. 

Read the second sciitctjce aloud. Its ordc-r r>{ words is 
the same as that of the first sentence, hut the esclaina- 
tion point at the end made, ymt read il dilfhrently. Sen¬ 
tences which express stronKfeeling are ealh-d exclaniai.ii y 
sentences. They alway.s end with an exelanialion ptnnt. 
'“WhatTcind of sentence is the third onei' .Mihnugh it 
uses the same words as does the first sentenee, and al¬ 
though it is also a declarative .senlenei-, it is {Uirereiil in 
■meaning from the fir.sl one. 

Notice the order of words in the fourth senteiK i* and 
notice also the mark at tin- end of the sentence, 'rins is 
called an interrogative siniteiiee beeuiise it inlerrog.iles. 
or asks a question. liUerrogutive sentences always end 

with a question mark. 

What kind of .sentence is the fifth onei’ 

Another kind of si'iitenee is the one which expresses a 
command or a recpiest. It h e.alled the iinperatiye 
sentence. Example: “Have the broken vase mended " 
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^ I want somr ufvv skates, a sweater, and a pair of 
mittens 

r. The old man would climb in the mp »»1 tlu- hill 
and^sit for hours RaziiiR at the valleys belnw him 

6. Please pass tlie butter 

7. Work is W(jrk, hut many people wniild lie y;lad to 

have some to do 

8. You have many friends 

9. What a race* that was 

10. Is this an inlerrtti'ative seuleiK-e 

Most of the sentences we speak and write are de¬ 
clarative sentences. .Sometimes our speech anti writint' 
can be improved if we vary the kimls of seiiiences we use. 
Ask a question now and then. I'se ext latniilttiy sentences 
occasionally. To do so will uive life and variety to your 
speech and writing. 

The imperalivtr sentence shoultl he ttsetl uiih t are. A 
person who goes artumd giving «omm.mds is coiisideied 
bossy or even rude. 

Suppose that a friend t»f y»»tus has a new bicycle wbit h 
you would like it) ride. Vt*u know that yttnr fiieiid take.s 
very good care ol' everything he ttwiis and that he is 
especially proud ttl’ his new bicycle, Ytm are not .sure, 
therefore, that he. will l<‘t you ritle it. Lt't ns t tmsuler the 
best kind of senttmee to nst! U) persuade him tt* let you 
ride his bicycle. 
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A diagram is a plan which shows how a srninic(‘ is put 
together. The following is a diagram r^f the sentence, 

Mm work: 

Men work 

Any sentence which i.s diagranietl will have this form: 
Subject IVeclicnte 

Examine the following diagrams. 'I'he hori'/ontal line 
represents the sentence. The vertical line represents the 
division of the sentence into two parts. 


1. Simw 

falls 

y, Fire 

hunts 

a. Chris 

sew 




Make a diagram for the following semeiu es: 

1. Birds fly. 

2. Dogs howl. 

3. C’als mew. 

4. Babies erv. 
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4. The meti who live on farms 


work, for many hyurs 


Diagram the following .srnleinfs, underlining the 
simple subject and the predicate verb in each, and di¬ 
viding the complete, subject from llie complete predicate: 

1. Some bird.s fly very fast. 

2. My uncle’s dogs howl eveiy' night. 

3. Our three cats mew for them- milk. 

4. All babies cry for their milk. 

5. A doctor’s life is hard hut interesting/ 

6. Good speakers fijllow the rules of granunar. 

7. Many .students learn .shorthand in high schtjol. 

8. Employers hir<* neat, orderly persons. 

9. Good Engli.sh makes a fav{)rablc impression, 
to. Complete stmtences expre.ss complete ihmights. 


GRAMMAR AND READING 

Even a little knowledge of grammar can help you in 
your reading. If a sentence secim hard to understatid, 
try to find its .simple, .subject and its predicate verb. Once 
you know what they are, the meaning .should be clear. 
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Either the subject or the predicate verb has been left 
out of the following sentenres. Supply the missing pan 
and whether it is subject or predicate verb. 

I. When Thelma grows up, she ?.m be a teacher 

а. —would like to leach in the primary grades. 

3. She will Hrst —?—■ to high srhm»I. 

4. Then will go to a college for teachers. 

5 - A primary —must know hewv to teach children 
to read and write. 

б. In college Thelma will - methods of teaching. 


agreement of suBjEcrr and verb 


^PP*y for a job, cither in person or by letter, 
impression. The correct 
^ Rood impression. 

|f^.The employer who listens to you or reads your letter of 
, app xcation will judge you by the language you use. 



Since faulty lan|?uage is much mr»rc iinni r;»l»lr ifi.iti t m- 
rect language, you arc more likely to hr jutlurd hv ,% frw 
faults than by your many r«>rrrrt rxpi-r\sifm<- 
If you say, “They were,” your li‘.lr»irr will harrlly 
notice that you have used a correct expiTMinu. If. how¬ 
ever, you say, “They was,” your listmrr is rpiife hkrly 
to notice the mistake. Mcjst people know that a plural 
subject, like ikey^ needs a plural verb, hut that ,t ^tn^rdar 
subject, likeM needs a singular verb. 

Note the verbs used with the folhnviug singular sub¬ 
jects: 

I am, I was, I have, I do, I work 
He \ 

She I 

It > is, w-as, has. d»*es, wfukis 

The person \ 

The thing / 

Note the verbs which are usnl with the iolhnvtug 
plural subjects: 

We \ 

They 

You > are, were, have, do, work 

People \ 

Things / 

The wordji^oM may be cither singular or plural, but it 
always requires a plural verb. 
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We should be very rarcfuf al>*nii the use oFth^ r i. 
«ig singular and plural ronirai tions; 

Singulaf 

doesn’t 

arrn‘i 

vvrren’i 

^ haven’t 

This elm ”**^*^****” most often ttsed hn orrerily « 

1 his contraction means do mi. 1 1 slinitld . a ^ i ' 

subject is / or voi, ^» . . * the 

j I IS 1 orjww, or when the snbiri t k nhir ,i ni, 

«! Singular subjects excem / furl m 

ingtntara; Rt .-art, ,.f ,hc f„l|o» 

ioipressioii h^isn*' Wtm !’ 

3- In forme. !• ’ ^ 

■ Hard to find the (wasn’t, weren’t) so 

,^od manners. ^^^portant than 


So 



5. Habits of good English {aren’t, isn't| any luirdcr 
to acquire than good rnanners. 

6 . If a person (hasn't, haven'ii gone to sr hool, hr 
(isn’t, aren’t) to be blamed for his fanlts in English. 

7. Nevertheless, a person who [ haven't, hasn't i learned 
to use English correctly is often «rnjsitlered nneclneaied. 

8 . On the other hand, many people \vhr> /Jiavm’t, 
hasn’t) gone to college are ihonght to he well ecUiealed 
because they (don’t, doesn’t) make mistakes in English. 

9. Perfection in the nse^ of eontraetions ;tlon‘t, dra-sn't) 
make a perfect sjH-aker, hot a speaker ;isn't, aren’t) a 
good one if he (doesn't, don't) use eontraeliotis correctly. 

By this time you should he able to tznder.statul what is 
meant by this nile: A vnff s/imit/ rtgrrr u i/h th uihjrri in 
number. In olIu;r vvttrds, when the snhjet t is singular, use 
a singular verb. When the snhjen is plnral, use a plural 
verb. 

The rule you have just learnetl holds irnr- ni> matter 
where the subject may b«‘ placed in tin- sirjttence. The 
following examples will illustrau- how the stjhjet t ctm- 
trols the verb. I he subject in each sejiiriiee is it,i!i<'i/,etl. 
Find the verb and tell why it is singular or plural. 

1. How bcautifiil air the mounUtim! 

2. Couched in liis kemnd, like a log, 

With paw,s of silver, sleeps the f/v^. 

From '•.Silver," hy Walter tie la Marc 
Ki 
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1. There are three positions open at the factory, 

2. There is a new foreman at the mill, 

3. Here is a splendid poem. 

4, Here are two new stone.'?. 

5, There was an old woman who lived in a shoe. 

6, There were eight of us at the party. 

7, There has to be a verb in every sentence. 

8. There have to be rules for us to follow. 

Choose the correct verb for each of the following sen¬ 
tences: 

1. There (has, have) been too many people unable 
to find work. 

2. There (is, are) evidence that the best workers are 
kept on when others are dropped. ' 

3. Here in this book (is, are) pictures of many differ¬ 
ent workers. 

4. Here in this book (is, are) a chapter about motion 
pictures. 

5. There (doesn’t, don’t) seem to be a good answer 
to this question, 

6. There (doesn’t, don’t) seem to be many people in 
the room. 

7. (Hasn’t, Haven’t) there been others here ahead 
of us? 

8. (Hasn’t, Haven’t) there been a visitor at the new 
museum today? 
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9- (VVa»n I, Wrrrn'i there m ei 

<0. mwi, ,h„ """" »ei) 

Aan you had cprrlrd? >■« i»«i 

(Isn’t, Arrn’ii fhrrr 

■ a. (lan'i.Aren'i) llirrr wmr il 

J<l.rrr».,„r„.ms, you could akli^ 

VERB NL'MBER WHEN .SUBJECT AND VERB 

are separated 

plural nou“ r " “* 

"®“. » also Sinjrular in "T c . "« verb, 

”«“« are plural The verr'" 

simple subject. with its 

The folWing examples arc cosrcri; 

“■ IVo Wetds^f * “ marionelle. 

house. JoJin are visiting at our 

3- A box of candy, fruit „ i ■ 
sent to you. cookies, and nuts ts being 

4.- Three cans of sinm 

sirup, the kind that makw ^ Vermont maple 

are my present to you. another waffle, 



Choose the correct verb in each of the following sen- 

I Occupations in industry, in practically every form 
of industry, (has, have) greatly increased in number in 

recent years. , , i 

2. At one time a worker, whether he worked alone at 

home or in a factory with many other men, (was, were) 
responsible for a completed article of manufacture. 

3. Now the day of machines, of mass production, and 

of specialized jobs (is, are) here, 

4. Of the hundreds of workers in a shoe factory, per¬ 
haps not one (knows, know) how to make a complete 

pair of shoes. ■ , . . , 

5. Each worker, with many others like him, (is, are) 

assigned a special job to do in the manufacturing of an 
article. 

6. Shoes, once cut and fashioned and sewed by one 
worker, now, by means of the machine, (is, are) passed 
through many hands before they are completed. 

7. The fact that many men are now employed in the 
maVing of one pair of shoes (do, does) not mean that 
shoes are more expensive than they used to be. 

8. A hundred men, each with a special job tq do and 
with a machine to help him, (turns, turn) out far more 
shoes per day than a hundred shoemakers could in many 
days. Thus we get better shoes for less money. 
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SKILL DRILLS 


Writing a Business Letter 

Here is a letter which Robert wrote to his mother’s 
dentist. Write it as your teacher reads it to you. This 
model is in indented form. 


---- 

264 West Orange Avenue 
Pasadena, California 
October 17, 194.0 

Dr. P. R. Webster 
1031 South Broadway 
Los Angeles, California 
Dear Dr. Webster: 

My mother, Mrs. H. E. Lyons, is unable to 
write to you because her right hand is injured. 

She has asked me to tell you that she will not be 
able to keep her appointment with you on 
Monday, October 21, at two o’clock. 

May my mother postpone her appointment 
to Monday, October 28, at two o’clock? 

Very truly yours, 

Robert Lyons 

_ 
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6. Why, this is iitn.-izini? m JW" 

7. Have you seen .Sally lately m 1 

8. Every morning at seven nVIork ^ ^11 

g. Have another tlish of iee rreain jQ ' A 

10. Why are the iieople niutiiiii' 

n. Sent the paekam’ by express 

12. Send the paekage by express 

If you made any mistakes, study the Killnwint? rules; 

1. A complete seiiteiiee expresses a eotnplete thmiRhi. 
It contains a suhjeei and a predicate, 

2. A declarative sentence expn*sses its tliou^iit ;ts a 
statement. The declarative .senlence emls with a period. 

3. An interrogative sentence expre-wes its thought in 
the form of a question. The intcrnigalivc sentence cnd.s 
with a question mark. 
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4. Nets of silver and gold have we. 

5. The friendly cow all red and white 
I love with all my heart. 

6. The sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray. 

7. A prompt, decisive man, no breath 
Our father wasted. 

Agreement of Subject and Verb 

Choose the right verb to make each of the following 
sentences correct. Be sure that you use a singular verb 
for a singular subject and a plural verb for a plural sub¬ 
ject. 

1. One of these books (don’t, doesn’t) have an index. 

2. There (was, were) a slight rustling among the 
leaves. 

3. Here (is, are) some good stories. 

4. You, according to this report card, (have, has) im¬ 
proved in spelling, 

5. The members of this class (don’t, doesn’t) want to 
miss the show. 

6. There (wasn’t, weren’t) enough of us to make a 
team. 

7. (Haven’t, Hasn’t) there been enough discussipn on 
the topic? 

8. Why (aren’t, isn’t) the towels in the washroom? 
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Copy the following sen i« ‘ 
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Yesterday we (takel .T 

been (take) a bcuqn,, a „a„ who had 

(eat) deaaert. ) meat and vegclables, we 
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3. Last week my flither (give) mrtmty to the Red 
Cross, which has (give) help to people in need through¬ 
out the world. 

4. Have you (write) a reply to the letter which Bob 
(write) you last week? 

5. Helen (cat) the candy which wa.s (give) her by 
her uncle, but .she docs not cat candy which is (give) her 
by strangers. 

6. I have (write) to my grandmother to thank her 

for the present .slic (give) me. 

7. After Ben had (take) his exercise, he (lake) a 

shower. 

8. May I show you what Mother (give.) for my 
birthday? 

9. The bread was (cat) before we found the sandwich 
spread. 

10. A letter which is neatly (write) make.s a good im¬ 
pression. 

11. Edith had her picture (take) recently by a local 
photographer. 

12. Before we (take) our vacation la.st summer, my 
father (write) for dc.scriptive circulars and information 
about several resorts. 

If you made any mistakes, study the introduction to 
this Skill Drill again. Then write five sentences of your 
own using the form of the verb you missed. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Let’s See a Movie 







THE LANGUACiK OF THE MOVIES 


The motion picture, like the airplane, ifie radio, and 
even the autoniobil(‘, is n newrnnu'r to modern life. Like 
other inventions you have n^ad about, it was laughed at 
by people who .said it was just a passin.i? lad. Probably 
no one who saw tint first moving pictures realized that 
someday they would be shown throughout the world, 
in cities, in towns, on .ship.s, in schools, and even in 
private homes, 

Certainly no one who saw the first gray, flickering, 
silent pictures realized that someday the movie.s would 
present conversation and music. The phonograph was 
invented before the motion picture, but no one guessed 
that the two would be combined into a talking picture, 
Color photography was known before motion pictures 
were invented, but no one thought of motion pictures in 
color. 
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Tijr word iurif u, i 

the <!ir {i«n;if ir» miH fvfvr m j, . t,l|rwi„i ,1^ 

-...HiS.!™:: 

i?. r " ''■" ... «■"* ™l Phw 

whi^h™ ... - ^ 

Which h.wc bren gari, sprnaJ meanings when used in 
connection with the movies. 


motion pirtme 
moving picture 
cinema 
star 

projector 

talkie 

film 

screen 


animated cartoon 

short 

fi’uture 

shot 

close-up 

reel 

newsreel 
sound effect 


ai^Wir°*' *' '"“‘‘O'' picture terms listed abo 
Wn m ,onr parents when they wL you'age. Ye 
your grandfa’ft’ 

kind ofsqnare dan« T” 

” tke sky and in the flag '' 

Besides the common words known to everyone who 
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familiar with movif^s, llicrc arc many tcrliniral Irrms 
used by the makers of motion pictures. Soutid track, 
microphone (usually railed “mike”), set, take, unci still arc 
some of the nouns commonly n.s<*d in Hollywood. Pan, 
shoot, and cut an; verbs of .special meaning in movie 
language. Whih^ motion jnctnre workens .say that a .story 
was “authored," hook publishers do not aceept the word. 
If you want to sell a story to a publisher, say that you 
have “written" it. 

You and your classmatt*.s probably knf)W many other 
words which have special meanings when asrd in relation 
to motion pictures. Make a list of tho.se .special movie 
words that are familiar to your cla.ss. Then see how many 
of these words may b(‘found in your diclionaiy. Oflho.se 
words whicli are found in your dictionary, note the ones 
which are marked colhq,, the abbreviation for colloquial. 

This dictionary assignment has been given you so that 
you may learn for yourself a few facts regai'ding the use 
of the dictionary. For this study you should use a recent 
dictionary. You would not find any movie words in a 
dictionary publi.shed before 1900. When was your dic¬ 
tionary publi.shcd? You will find the answer to this ques¬ 
tion on the copyright page, which always follows the 
title page in the front of a book. 

You need to know the copyright date of a reference 
book in order to know how up-to-date the book is. A 
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find all the new words yfm s«rek. The dirtirniiiry, after 
all is a record of words used. New words must 1 k' u.sed 
quite widely before they arc included in a dit tionary. 
Many slang words are not included, bi‘c.aus(‘ slang tenns 
often go out of date quickly. Other slang words become 
widely used and finally ar<^ ac(uq>ttrd as collofjuial words. 
Some colloquial word.s* finally bccoin<^ accepted as good 
words for formal speech or writing. Stmieday, for ex¬ 
ample, the word movie may be entered in a dictionary 
as a standard word without being listed us collofiuial. 


HOW TO CHOOSE WORDS 

Make three lists of the movie* woi cls which are familiar 
to the class. Let one li.si be t»f standard words, suitable 
for formal speech and writing. The word cinema, for 
example, would be one of lhc.se. It is a scientific word, 
taken from the Greek kinema, meaning friotion. Still, it is 
hardly a word which you would use in everyday con¬ 
versation with your friends. Your second list should be of 
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You, like the writer of this chapter, have a right to 
your own opinion about the use of words. If you disagree 
with a dictionary about the use of any word, consult 
another dictionary. The dictionaries tliem.sclve.s di.sagrce, 
you know. It is well to remember, however, that the 
makers of dictionarie.s are very careful workers who are 
experts in the knowledge of words. Sometimes they are 
wrong, but usually they are right. They are much more 
likely to be right than we arc. 

If you will comider the dictionary as a reliable but not 
always perfect record of words, you should get along 
very well in your own choice of words. You should con¬ 
sult the dictionary when you do not know the spelling, 
pronunciation, meaning, or use of a word. When you 
disagree with the dictionary, you should have very good 
reason for doing so. 

Most standard words are usable in all forms of speech 
and writing and in informal conversation among friends. 

Some standard words are a bit too formal for ordinary 
speech. In talking with friends, for example, you prob¬ 
ably would not say cease for stop; ascend for go up; view for 
see; erect for build; or procure for get. Yet most of these 
words which we do not use in ordinary speech are fa¬ 
miliar to us in books we read and enjoy. They form a 
literary language which, though not hard to understand, 
still is used in writing more than in speech. 
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teacher will be glad to help you line! sm li expn-'<ioiis. 
Then use every opportunity you can liiul to U'C the 
good expressions. Rejieaf them anti ov'er again. 

Put them in your language nof,el>onk. (i.uiy them on 
cards in your pocket. PJae.e them before you on ytuir desk. 
Shortly you will find younstdrusing tltem naturally. 
cannot hope to rid yourself of slang until ytui have found 
a good expression to replace (*a(di .slung term. Finding 
suitable expressions is ntjt diflirult if yon look tor them. 
You can watch for them in the hooks you nrad. ’^t'ou can 
hear them over the radio and in good movies. Yon ean 
pick them up from adults and classmates whose speech 
you admire. 

One good way to improve the voeuhulary of your chiss 
is to keep on the bhiekboard a list of ■words and ex]n-es- 
sions to be learned. Members of the ela.ss may sugge.si 
additions to the list from lime, to time. When the ehnss has 
agreed that a new expression has been learned and vised 
by most of the members, the term may be erased to make 
room for another. If the members of the cla.s.s will help 
each other, vocabulary building can become a pleasure. 

A useful vocabulary requires more than a mere 
knowledge of words themselves. Before you can, consider 
a word a part of your vocabulary, you must know how 
to use it with other words. You must be able to use it 
in a sentence. 
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HOW DO YOU LOOK? 
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should rest on the ball of the forward foot, pwjsition 
helps you to keep your balance. 

2. The knees should be about two inches apart. They 
should be kept straight but not locked or stiff. 

3. The body should be held erect, with the hips back 
and the chest up in an easy, attentive po.sition. 

4. The shoulders should be kept back, but not awk¬ 
wardly or uncomfortably so. 

5. The arms should hang lightly at the sides, with the 
hands extended but relaxed. Do not place the hands on 
the hips, fold them across the chest, or clasp them behind 
the back. Speakers who try to hide their hands only at¬ 
tract attention to them. 

6. The head should be hdd erect-—not tilted forward, 
back, or to either side. 
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of the class can then Ruess whirli tnpit' }*rin« 
cussed. Here are snitn* snt'i'i-Mrf} s fn* ,! ‘-uiisplr ur^- 
turegame. You can ihiiik of tlitfu ul( Min '- 

The Fish I’lial I)i(i N»>t Ciel Away 

Hitting a Honu* Rvui 

The Shot Thai Won the ‘iVrmis (n«ut* 

The Man in a .Straw Hal on a Windy Day 
The Way a Ciir! Srinil 'Ties a KntJi 
The Cowboy in the Cliirns 


HOW DO YOU SOUND'' 

Often we hear someone say, “(reorge has a viny gruid 
voice,” or “Helen’s voice is pleasant.” Do yon kiunv what 
is meant by a good or pleasant voice*? The fc»llowing ad¬ 
jectives describe the kind of voice most people consider 
pleasant: dear, resonant, low-pitched, and varied. An un¬ 
pleasant voice may be dc.scribed as harsh, high-pitched, 
rasping, or monotonous. 

Some of the adjectives used to describe pleasant and 
unpleasant voices may be unfamiliar to you. You will 
understand them better after you have learned more 
about the ways in which voice sounds are made. 

Most of the sounds you hear are caused by vibrations 
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which you exhale serves two pur|K*^r7^; it ihr 

vocal cords to vibrate, and it carrirs thr murnl w.»vr^ to 
the air outside the body. 

The air which you exhale dws not rcaeh tl«e rat of 
your listener. Only the sound waves rearb his e.ir Ihr 
movement of the .sound waves may l>r rrsinparrd to (hr 
movement of the waves in a rope or garden li*we, tme 
end of which i.s shaken. The waves travel the length of 
the rope or hose, but tlic rope or htjse itself moves 
up and down. 

If your voice is too high-pitel»ed, harsh, or rtisping, thr 
fault may lie in too much tension (tightnessji in thr 
throat. The neck muscles should be relaxed. We should 
speak tkroug/i the throat, not unt/i it. 

The vocal cords may be compared to the .strings i»f m 
violin, which also vibrate to produce sound. A gcxiti 
violinist buys good strings, of course, but he is more con¬ 
cerned with the violin itself. The shape of the vioUrt, the 
quality and thickness of the wood that is in it, and even 
the glue in its joints affect the quality of the sound prt»- 
duced. If you put violin strings on a banjo and stroke 
them with a bow, you still will not produce the kind of 
sound a violin makes. 

Something besides vibrating strings must affect sound. 
In the violin, this something is in the instrument itecif. 
In the human body there are several factors which affect 
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Chest resonance comes from ihr .mri e.ivuio ot 

the chest. It produces liollou', spooky uhirlj .irr 

very effective in j[>;hosl .stf»rirs. It retjuiio un npt n, re¬ 
laxed throat, and it is helpetl by a relaxcff jaw and 
rounded lips. 

For ordinary conv(.’rsrtii(uial toitcs, Innvevrr, tin' nasal 
resonators are the mo,st important, Hurfirisitij^ly little 
practice is needed to make them effective, They are 
necessary in the production of sounds likt^ ftt and iwj?. 

Here are some exercises with which you may practic e 
nasal resonance: 

Read the following poem by Chn.stiiia Ro.ssetfi, so that 
the words w/io, seen^ wind, you, and i/iroujih, in the first 
stanza, are sounded with a ringing, nasal resonance 
which gives you the feeling of the .sound of wind. 

Who Has Sekn the Wind? 

Who has seen the wind? 

Neither I nor you; 

But when the leaves hang trembling 
The wind is passing through. 

Who has seen the wind? 

Neither you nor I; 

But when the trees bow down their heads, 

The wind is passing by. 



Lilit h words did y*Mi rmpliasizc* for nasal 
the second stanza? 


resonance in 
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Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some ttisk begun, 

Each evening sees it close; 

Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night’s repose. 

Do you find that your nasal resonalon help you to 
sound the words goes, close, and repose? They .should. With 





your nostrils closed, try saving and ^ 

should find that the nasal rnv»!ita«on anl m pr‘4nt - 

don of a pleasant -i snuml. 

It is possible to make lr»o ttunh nf thr n.«^.d vr%- 
onators. A voice which lias a fw.ini?, a wintnni; rtfirr i. 
is directed too much thronyh tlir «*wc. 


By now you should kntnv that ihr i Irar anrl rr-wujitni 
qualities of a pleasant voire are arhjevrd Jarstrlv hy 
means of the proper use of the rrsruiators. f he harsh and 
rasping qualities of an unplrasani voice are caused hy 
speaking with the throat instead r*f throujeh it. 

A pleasant voice is low-piu hrrl. 'Hie pitch of a voire 
is determined by the length, thickness, aiul tension of the 
vocal cords. There is nothing you ran do ;d»oui the length 
or thickness of your vw'al cords, Imr you can cnnirol their 
tension, A short, thin, tense cord produces a high*pitchrcl 
voice. If your voice is piiehed u>o high, you can lower 
the pitch by reducing the tension. 'I'lie tension can be 
reduced by relaxation of the throat muscles. 

If you are excited and teme, the pitch of your voice is 
likely to be higher than it is when you arc calm. Nervous, 
irritable people usually have high-pitched voices. A 
man’s voice is pitched lower than a waman*s because his 
vocal cords are thicker and larger than hers. The average 
length of men’s vocal cords is five-eighths of an inch; 
the average length of women’s vocal cords is a half-inch, 

Its 
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HOW BREATHING AFFECTS THE VOICE 


Many good speakers, such as actors, orators, and radio 
performers, take regular Ijreathing exercist^s to improve 
their voices. “Why,” one young actor asked hi.s teacher, 
“should I practice breathing? I can’t slop.” 

We can live, of course, without any more knowledge 
of breathing than we had %vhen we were born. In fact, 
many of us breathed better when we were babies than 
we do now. People somehow get into incorrect habits of 
breathing as they grow up, and they need to learn how to 
breathe all over again. 

Air is necessary, as yo\,t know, to set the vocal cords in 
vibration. If you will expel all the air you can from your 
lungs and then try to shout, you will see how necessary 
air is to voice production. You also know how difficult it 
is to speak after you have been running and when you 
are breathing hard. In order to produce voice, you need 
not only a good supply of air but mu.scular control of this 
air supply. 

Practice the following breathing exercise: 

r. Take the position of good posture described on 
pages io 6 and 107 . Good posture is necessary for good 
breathing. 

2 . Inhale quite deeply through the nostrils. Stop a 
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The lungs, which Eire held in by the bones of the chest, 
cannot expand much outwards. As they fill with jiir, they 
should expand downwards, pushing on the organs within 
the abdomen until the- abdomen itself expands. I’liere is 
some expfinsion of the chest, ofcuur.se, because the ribs 
are elastic, but the gr(;;Uer expansion should be at the 
abdomen. 

The shoulders should not move upward a.s a deep 
breath is inhaled. Heaving shoulders not only indicate 
poor breathing, but also look awkward. liretithe in and 
out, not up and dawn. 

If you have dilliculty in keeping your shoulders still, 
or if your abdominal muscles do not oxjiand as you inhale 
deeply, try the d(X!p breatliing exercise ivhilc you are 
lying on your back. It is easy to breathe correctly when 
you are lying down. 

Exhaling should be conlrolhxi by the inu.sclcs of the 
abdomen. These invuscles, in the region of the lower ribs, 
contract (squee/e. in) and push the air out of the lungs. 
Practice exhaling hiirly deep breaths until you can keep 
a steady strctim of air pa.s.sing out through your throat 
for several seconds. This will be easier to do after you 
have practiced it a few times. 

Now you should be ready to combine breathing with 
voice production. As the breath is squeezed out by the 
abdominal muscles, say the vowel sounds <z, e, i, o, and u. 
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WHY DO YOU GO TO THE MOVIES? 


Some people attend the motion pieturrs to see their 
favorite stars. Others arc interested only in the story 
is presented. Some care for only certain types of pictures, 
such as comedies, Wesicrn.s, or musical pictures. Some 
people prefer historical pictures, while others like biO' 
graphical ones. In .some ci(ic.s there are motion picture 
houses which show nothing but new.srecLs. Other.s show 
only foreign pictures. 

What do you like in a motion picture? Do you like 
action? Suspense? Mystery? Comedy? Music? Perhaps 
you like all these things. 

Write a paper of several paragraph.^ about a good 
movie you have seen recently. One paragraph may tell 
about the type of picture you saw. Wa.s it a comedy, 
a love story, an historical or biographical .story, or some 
other type? 

Another paragraph may tell about the sound effects. 
Did the picture have music? Was the music a part of the 
story, or did it serve only as a background for certain 
scenes? 

Another paragraph may tell about the cast. Were the 
actors welt chosen for their parts? Who played his part 
especially well? Who should have done better in any of 
the parts? 
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the comedian’s ridiculous pronunciation.” Every sen¬ 
tence in the parjigraph should be related to the topic. 

The reader doe.s not remember the exact words of a 
paragraph. He remembers its thought, which he form.s 
into words of his own. He is confused by paragraphs 
which lack topical unity. He expects to get one main 
thought from a paragntph. If the paragraph seem.s to 
have several main thoughts, the reader does not know 
which one was considered most important by the writer. 

Before a writer starts a paragraph he .should aisk him¬ 
self: “What is the topic of this paragraph to be?” His next 
thought should be: “Hotv can I make sure that the reader 
will know what the topic is?” After the writer has an¬ 
swered the.se two questions, he goes ahead and write-s. 

Notice how the two preceding paragraphs differ in 
topic. One is about topical unity as considered by the 
reader. The other is about topical unity as considered by 
the writer. Can you find in the first paragraph a sentence 
which leads up to the topic of the second one? The topics 
of both paragraphs are discussed in the paragraph you 
are reading now, but this paragraph also has a .single 
topic. The topic of this paragraph is the topical difference 
of the two preceding paragraphs. 

After a writer has detei'mined what the topic of his 
paragraph is to be, he must make sure that the reader 
will recognize the topic. A good way to do this is to make 
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would have been; "The topic sentence at the beginning 
of a paragraph helps the reader.” 

Using the beginning topic .sentences just .suggested, 
write two paragraplus of your own. The information pre¬ 
sented must be limited to the topic named in each topic 


sentence. 

What you have just been asked to do is to make two 
paragraphs out of one. When you have done that, try 
T nalting one paragraph out of the two which follow._ To 
do so, you will need to combine the two topic sentences 

into one. 

Newsreels are instructive. They give us 
knowledge of current events by showing us the 
news in actioir. We see the President of the 
United States as he takes his oath of office, We 
sec history being made at oflice desks, in the ice 
fields of the arctic, in the jungles of the tropics. 
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the noun as the subject of the sentence 


What do you now know about the subject of the sen¬ 
tence? You should know, first of all, what it is. The sub¬ 
ject is that part of the sentence about which something 
is said. You know also that the simple subject is a noun 
or a word which tak<%s the place of a noun. You know 
further that the complete, subject is made up of the 
simple subject and the words related to it. 

Now let us examine the subject in detail. First of all, 
you had better be sure that you can recognize a noun 
when you see it. 

A noun is a word" which names a person, a place, or a 
thing.'Tctor, Hollywood^ and movie are therefore nouns. 
Write a sentence in which the .subject is a noun which 
names a person. Write another in which the subject 
names a place. Write another in which the subject names 
a thing. 

A noun may be common or proper. A common noun 
names a general class of pensons, places, or things. The 
words boy, state, and automobile are common nouns. A 
proper noun names a .specific (particular) person, place, 
or thing. The words Fred, California, and Chevrolet are 
proper nouns. A proper noun is always capitalized. 

A noun may be singular or plural. A singular noun 
names one person, place, or thing. The words girl, 
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THE PREDICATE OF THE SENTENCE 


The predicate, as you learned on page. 74, tells what 
the subject of the .stintence is, has, or docs. In a diagram 
the predicate is placed after the vertieal line which 
divides the sentcnctr. Examples: 


L Paul 


is a boy 


2. Paul 


has a dog 


8 . Paul 


cltx's gtxxl work 


The most important word in the predicate is the 
predicate verb. A verb is a word which expresses action 
or being. Verbs like, have^ do, run, see, jump, and hear expres.s 
action. They arc called action verb.s. Verbs like be, am, 
are, is, were, and rvas express being. They arc called 
linking verb.s because they link the subject to words in 
the predicate. 

Let us study more sentences which contain action 
verbs: 

Cats catch mice. 

The subject of the sentence is the noun, cats. The 
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g. Columbus cliscovcrt'd America. 

4. Authors ^\’rite plays. 

We may say that tlm subject is tfit; rltjcr of an action, 
that the prcclicalc vcrli pcrfJ)rtns the action, and that 
the direct obj(!t;t of tlu' predicate verb receives the action. 
Verbs which take direct nbjj-ci.s arc called tran.sitive 


verbs. The word Irattsitke conics ii'orn a Latin word 
meaning “go across,” 'I’hc action ofa transitive verb goes 
from the subject across the verb to tin; object. 



Some verb.s do not an object. They arc called 
intransitive verbs. Here are .some sentences which con¬ 
tain intrarrsiiivc verbs: 


Balloons 

rise 

People j 

1 

sit 

Sleepers 

r 

J 

lie 

f 
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USING TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE VERBS 


Have you been wfindcring why you have been study¬ 
ing transitive and intransitive, verbs? You have irecn 
given this inlcinnatuni so that you may :ip]dy it to the 
language you sptaik and writt; every tiny. ttiay u,se 
it to check your use. ol English. 

Look in the dictionary i'or the word xit. Afte,r it you 
should find the abbreviatirni ri.t., which means intransi¬ 
tive verb. Now look up the word set. After it you may find 
the abbreviation v.L, which means transitive verb. 

What do these terms mean to you? They mean that in 
a sentence like She .ul.x or She sat, there is no direct object 
of the verb, and thereliire the intransitive verb must be 
used. In a setUence like He sets traps or He set traps, there 
is a direct object, and therefore the transitive verb must 
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The verb raise is transilivr, and ihrrt-forr ii» forms 
must be used in sentences like the followinsE, in which 
there is a direct object of the verb; 

1. Men raise their hats when they arc inindurrd t« 

women. 

2. The farmer raises wheal. 

3. The rain.s are raising ihe water in ihr river. 

4. The football player has raised his tcammaie from 
the ground. 

Choose the proper form from the verbs In parenihese# 
in the following scntcncc.s. in eacli case tell whclher the 
form you have used i.s tran.silivc or intransitive. You may 
use the abbreviations v.l. and v.L 

1. Throughout the long .storm we (sat, set) by the 
fireplace. 

2. Occa.sionally we (ro.se, raised) to (lie, lay) dJ7 logs 
on the fire. 

3. As we (lay, laid) each new log on the fire, a .shower 
of sparks would (rise, raise) and flicker up the chimney. 

4. Prince, the big collic, (lay, laid) near the hearth, 
his head (lying, laying) between his paws. 

5. He (rose, raised) his head only when the sparla 
flew too swiftly around him. 

6. Only when the fire roared too hotly would he (sit, 
set) up and push himself to a more comfortable place to 
(lie, lay). 
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Do you agree with the reviewers about pictures you have 
seen? Give reasons for your dLmgreements. 

Many motion pictures arc based on books. Read a 
book on which some picture you have seen was based. 
TeJI which you liked better* the picture or the book. 

Perhaps you know of a book which you believe could 
be made into a good movie. Tell which actora and 
actresses you should like to see play the different char¬ 
acters in the story. 

Prepare a talk for your history or geography clan about 
some scene you have seen in a motion picture which has 
helped you to understand these subjects. If you prefer, 
you may suggest a scene from your geography or history 
book which you would like to see in a motion picture. 

Give a talk about home movies that you have made or 
have seen. A talk like this should have a limited topic, 
such as “Watching Myself Grow Up/’ “Living a Sum¬ 
mer Vacation Over Again/* or “Seeing Ourselves as 
Others See Us.“ 

Learn to spell these words which you may need to use 
in writing about motion pictures: 


camera 

actor 

actress 

film 


scene 

character 

villain 

heroine 
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author 

audience 

microphone 

script 
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10. On summer holidays the lieach attrarts thousands 
of people. 

n, On summer evenini^ the air-ronditionrd movie 
houses attract people by the thousands. 

Transitive anh Intran.sitive Verbs 

All the verbs used in the preceding Skill Drill are 
transitive verbs. We know they arc tran.sitivc bccau.se 
they all have direct objects. 



In this Skill Drill you are to tell whether the verb in 
each sentence is transitive or intransitive. If the verb is 
transitive, tell what its direct object is. 

All of the following sentences are correct. If you have 
trouble using any of these verb forms correctly, you 
should read these sentences aloud many times. 

1. Lie down for a while, Clara. 

2. Lay your pencil on the desk, Jack. 

3. Raise the window, Paul. 
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28. The baby iifs aslrep in iis t rib. 

29. Watch th<* solilirr it< hr rmff\ lus hand to salute 
the flag. 

30. Notice hrnv c ai cfiiHv llir iihr.iri.in ihr l>ooks 
on the shelf. 


Tkoi BI.KsoMft V'tRBS 

Copy the follrnvinx srntrnrrs on a shrci of paper, 
using the proper f(»nn of the* verb in parentheses to 
make each sentence correct: 

I. Mary (bririf^j her hmih to school. 

а. I have (i limh* this hill many limes. 

3. Did you hear what the principal (say)? 

4. That was the last time 1 (cliinh) a tree, 

5. The water {Ihm-j ttinil it ftii/.e. 

б, I have task) f{>r permission to leave school early 
this afternoon. 

7. Have you (bring) your lunch? 

8. The ink has (flow) from my pen. 

9. Do a.s Mother has (say). 

to. I gave her my knife when she (ask) for it.. 

Did you use the same forms for sentences i and 7? 

2 and 4? 3 and 9? 5 and 8? 6 and to? When these vet’ll;' 
are used to express past time, the form which is 
with helping verbs is the same as the form which % 
without helping verbs. 
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Review Test: Findino and Correcting Errors 
Find and correct the mistake in each of the following 
sentences; 

1. How many of you have took music lessons? 

2. How long has it been since you have ate? 

3. Look at the watch my uncle give me. 

4. The letter was wrote in a hurry. 

5. There is six chapters in this book. 

6. The leaves of the tree in my father’s yard is turning 
brown. 

7. You should leave me help you with your work. 

8. Have we learned the new raembens the class song? 

9. Tell your sister that I and you are planning to 
meet her after school. 

10. I am sorry that Philip don’t want to join us. 

11. This is the easiest lesson we have did yet. 

12. I have grown so much that my clothes have be¬ 
came too small for me. 

13. Where have the others went? 

14. That is the largest airplane I ever seen. 

15. Never have I ran so fast as I did today. 

16. Each member of the team play well. 

17. Every one of us know the rules. 

18. We ate on the porch and throwed crumbs to the 
birds. 
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f a dictionary, or a special book of ftforofr by jmr 
knowledged expert « called an authority. 

In order to use an encyclopedia pmperly, a pmcai 
needs certain knowledge and sktib. Firyi all be fntiaf 
know what topics to look for. The two men, Mr. Adams 
and Mr, Burke, did not know whether they wodki ftod 
the information they were seeking under m 

under Fa/to«. They therefore looked under both heading 
There was nothing under the Subamrim beadu^ abmtt: 
Fulton. There was nothing under the Futum headiim 
about an earlier inventor of the submarmc. It was 
therefore, that they looked under both headings. Othes^ 
wise, Mr. Adams, reading about subrnmims^ would mit 
have found the reference to Fulton. On the othef hand* 
Mr. Burke, reading about Fulton^ might have wswiBisd 
that Fulton was the first inventor of the submaiine. ; ■ 


After Mr. Adams and Mr. Burke had decided wliSSt 
topics they would read, they quickly found these topics' i 
in the encyclopedia. They knew where to look because ' 
they knew that the topics of an encyclopedia are 


arranged in alphabetical order. You, too, should' he, 


thoroughly familiar with alphabetical arrangemeat, Ypd ;' 
need it when you use a telephone book, an inde^ 'tof jai . 


dictionary. 

On page 150 there is an illustration showto^ 
phabetic arrangcnifiiii the 
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Skimming is the fastest kind of reading. A good skim¬ 
mer can cover a page the size of this one in a few seconds 
and will know whether it contains the information he is 
looking for. The. thorough study of a page of this size, 
however, should require several minutes of thoughtful 
reading. 

If the main purpo.se in reading a page is to find whedier 
that page contains information about, say, occupations, 
the reader should skim. He should look for the word 
occupations. He should also be alert to catch synonyms for 
this word. Such words as jobs^ labor^ vocations, and umk 
should be watched for. In other words, the reader should 


watch for any words which are related to the subject for 
which he is looking. 

In one of the .sections called “Special Things to Do** 
which you have already read in this book, there is a 
direction for you to make a list of books about your 
favorite occupation. You are now asked to find the 
paragraph in which you were directed to do this. Here 
are some facte to consider before you start; 

I. You have read three chapters before this one. Tbeiy 
titles are “Getting Started,’* “Making a Living,** and , 
“Let’s See a Movie.” In which of these chapters are you s 


most likely to find information about occupations? 


a. When you have decided which chapter should cdn?~ s 


tain the paragraph you are looking for, skim through the . 
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SKIMMING AS A PREVIEW 


The kind of skimming you have just studied and prac¬ 
ticed is useful for finding the answer to a question. Often* 
however, we want to know quickly what a book, a chap¬ 
ter, a section, or a paragraph is about. In this case we 
skim to see what is to be found- The first kind of skim¬ 
ming was compared to looking for a lost ball in a yard. 
This kind may be compared to examining a yard to see 
what kind of yard it is—a backyard, a playground, a 
flower garden, a vacant lot, or a potato patch. 

Skimming a book to find the nature of its content 
should begin with a coasideration of its title. The titles 
of some books, however, are more attractive than in¬ 
formational, For example, here in the left-hand column 
are titles of popular books for boys and girls. In different 
order in the right-hand column are the topics of these 
books. See whether you can match the titles and topics. 

1. Paddlewings i. Marionettes 

2. Green and Gold 2. Bananas 

3. Skyways 3. Railroading 

4. Talking Wires 4. A penguin 

5. Clear Track Ahead 5. Aviation 

6. Magic Strings 6. Lassoing cattle 

7. Big Loop and Little 7. The telephone 
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this book is definite or indefinilc? The preface will give 
you the author’s statement of what he has tried to do. 

The table of contents will show you the arrangement 
of the topics. In this bonk the table of contents lists chap¬ 
ter titles and section headings. You will find it helpful to 
review each chapter by skimming through its subheadings 
in the table of contents. You .should ask yourself “What 
did I learn from this section? What is this next one 
about?” 

The index gives detailed information about special 
topics not mentioned in the table of contents. You are 
not expected to read the index. You should, however, 
use it frequently. 

Before you .study a section of a book, you should skim 
its paragraphs quickly to find out what kind of informa¬ 
tion is given. This kind of reading may be called skim¬ 
ming for topic sentences. You learned in Chapter Three 
that the topic sentence of a paragraph tells what the 
paragraph is about. You learned also that the topic sen¬ 
tence is usually the first one. In skimming to find the 
content of a section, you usually can get a quick preview 
by reading the first sentence of each paragraph. If, how¬ 
ever, the first sentence of a paragraph does not tell you 
what the paragraph is about, move on to the next sen¬ 
tence. 

A sentence may be skimmed by picking out itslm- 
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READING ALDUD 


Although most of our reading is silent reading, some¬ 
times we need to read aloud. When we read orally, we 
do so for the benefit of someone else. Wc want to enter¬ 
tain someone by reading a story or a poem. Wc want to 
share with someone a sentence, a paragraph, or a joke 
in a newspaper or magazine. Whatever our purpose is, 
we want to read our best when we read aloud. 

The rules of reading aloud ar^ much like the rules of 
good speaking. The voice should be pleasant, which 
means that it should be clear, resonant, low-pitched, and 
varied. The voice must be supported by proper breath 
control. You must breathe correctly in order to read 
well orally. 

The sentences which we find in books are usually 
longer than those which we use in conversation. If you 
are to keep your voice from dying away to almost a 
whisper, you will need plenty of air in your lungs as you 
read long sentences like this one. 

As you read aloud, you arc forced to pronounce words 
which you do not use in everyday speech. You should 
have a large speaking vocabulary so that you will not 
stumble over unusual words. This speaking vocabulary 
is best gained by listening to good speakers and by using 
the dictionary. If a radio speaker’s pronunciation of a 
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Do un&tniliar words cause you to stumble as you read 
laloud? Do you hesitate because you do not understand 
' them? Or even if you do understand them, do you hesi¬ 
tate because you do not know how to pronounce them? 
, If unfamiliar words trouble you, you should be very glad 
that they do. It is no disgrace to stumble over a word 
when you first meet it. If the word troubles you enough 
to make you want to Icam its meaning and its pronuncia¬ 
tion, you will continue to improve in reading and in 
language. If, however, you pass over a new and diflicult 
word by mumbling it in any old way and by making a 
wild guess at its meaning, you do not give yourself a 
chance to improve your vocabulary. 

It is a good plan to keep a notebook for new words. 
Perhaps you will hear a word and will wonder how it is 
spelled, Perhaps you will read a word and wonder how 
it is pronounced. Keep a notebook of the new words you 
meet. Your notebook .should show the correct spelling, 
the correct pronunciation, and the meaning of each word 
listed in it. This information may be found in the dic¬ 
tionary. 

Have the members of your class select a short story or 
a short article to be read aloud. Each member will read 
the story or article. As he reads, the other members of 
the class will make a list of the words which he stumblfS’; 
over or mispronounces. After all the members of the class: ;,{ 
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made up of three sounds, are each siKikcn iis a single 
syllable. Although the word scmtfh contains seven letters 
and five .sounds, it Is .still but one syllaV^le, 

The most important sound in a .syllable is the vowel 
sound. A .syllable contains only one vowel sound, al¬ 
though it may be .spelled with more than one vowel letter. 
The words laugh, maid, read, freight, sieve, troop, and look 
each contain a single vowel sound and are therefore 
words of one .syllable. The words kindle and kettle are 
words of two syllablc.s which are marked in the dictionary 
as (bn'd’l) and (kct'’l). The second vowel sound is very 
lightly expressed, but it is there. The apostrophe indi¬ 
cates this lightly expressed vowel .sound. 

Copy the following words and place a check mark over 
the vowel sound of each .syllable in each word. Example: 
syllable. 


splendid 

superintendent 

rattle 

trial 

climbing 

incapable 

poison 

balance 

separate 

appreciate 

government 

athlete 

librarian 

length 

heroine 

suggest 

triumphant 

conversation 
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dictionary. (Some dictionaries use the double mark (") 
to indicate the lighter accent.) 

information disrespectful 

complicated application 

qualification aviation 

impossibility aviator 

Some words change their accent when they are used 
as different parts of speech. We say, “I give you this 
pres'ent," but “I present* you with this gift.” 

Copy the italicized words in the following sentences and 
mark the accent of each correctly. Then check your marks 
with those of a dictionary. 


I. I protest against this injustice. 

а. Please make your protest in writing. 

3. The expert knew what was wrong. 

4,, He is an expert rifleman, 

5, The farmer took his produce to the market. 

б, You may produce your evidence. 

7. The dentist will extract this tooth. 

8. The bottle contains lemon extract. 

9. I shall be with you in a minute. 

10. This ore contains minute quantities of gold. 

II. The accent is shown by the mark (). 

I a. You should accent the syllable which is marked 


d 
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MARKS AS S.ONaIS 
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and orders John into the house. John a.sks, “How soon 
should I come in?” His mother cries out impatiently one 

word—“Now!” 

(3) Your teacher asks you when you will hand in your 
book report. You have just finished the report and an¬ 
swer in one word - “Now.” 

Writers also use the comma to help you see the rela¬ 
tionship between words. They use the comma with 
words of direct address in .such sentences as “Polly, put 
the kettle on.” The difference in meaning between this 
sentence, and “Polly put the kettle on,” is very great. A 
writer also uses the cornma with words of direct address 
which come at the end of a sentence. “Put the kettle 
on, Polly,” is certainly different in meaning from “Put 
the kettle on Polly.” 

Writers use lIk'. comma in .sei’ic.s to .show the reader the 
relationship of I he; words in the series. “We looked at 
houses on Oak, Park, and CUierry Streets, means that 
three streets were visited. In the sentence, We walked 
up Oak Park and Cherry Streets,” how many streets are 
name.d? 

Some writers always use the comma before the and in a 
series like “the red, white, and blue bunting.” Other 
writers omit the comma before the and in a series. The 
authors of this book recommend that the comma be used 
before the and. Sometimes the omission of the comma 
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4 After we had left the house caught fire. 

5 Stretching his father yawned and shook his head. 

6 If you wish to address an envelope to your aunt. 
7. One who pleases others admire. 

g’ Anyway he looked at the problem and said he 

could work it. 

9. While I was hiding the silver was stolen from the 
drawer. 

By adding, moving, or omitting commas, change the 
meaning of each of the following sentences: 

1. Sam, hit the ball. 

2. Put your hat on Donald. 

3. The order was for ice, cream, chocolate, cake, and 
a dozen oranges. 

4. Patrick, Henry, Mark, Antony—these are well- 
known names. 

5. What, did you see Geraldine? 

6. Each member of the team must play, according to 

the rules. 

Now that you see how helpful commas and other marks 
of punctuation are to you as a reader, do you not believe 
that you should use them carefully when you write? The 
marks of punctuation, like words, are symbols of mean¬ 
ing. We hardly notice them when they are used cor¬ 
rectly. When used incorrectly, they do not give the 
meaning we intend. 
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3. When the quotation begins the sentence, the comma 
is placed inside the quotation marks. (A) 

4. When the quotation ends the sentence, the punc¬ 
tuation mark (period, question mark, or exclamation 
point) is placed inside the quotation marks. (B, G, and D) 

5. When the quotation at the beginning of a sentence 
is a question, the question mark is placed inside the quo¬ 
tation marks. No comma is placed beside it. (C) 

6. When the quotation is an exclamation, the excla¬ 
mation point is placed inside the quotation marks. No 
comma is placed beside it. (E) 

7. When the quotation is divided, both parts of the 
quotation are inclosed in quotation marks. (C and D) 

8. When a divided quotation i.s a .single sentence, the 
second part docs not begin with a capital letter. Two 
commas are needed to separate this kind of quotation 
from the rest of the sentence. (D) 

9. When the second part of a divided quotation is a 
complete .sentence, it begins with a capital letter. (C) 

10. A new paragraph is made each time there is a 
change of speakers. (All examples^ 
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The noun names a person, place, or thing. You have 
^ Jearned in this book that it may be common {bqy)^ 
proper (Jack), singular (tabU)^ plural {tables), concrete 
{book), abstract {truth). You have learned that the noun 
may be used as the subject of a sentence and as the direct 
object of a verb. There arc still other facts which you 
will learn about nouns later. 

The pronoun takes the place of a noun. There are 
several different kinds of pronouns which you will study 
later. Although any noun may be used either as a simple 
subject or as a direct object, the pronouns have special 
forms, 1 , he, she, it, we, and th^ arc used as subjects. Me, 
him, her, us, and them are used as objects. The pronouns 
you and it are used both as subjects and objects, 

The verb expresses action or being. Transitive verbs 
require a direct object. Intransitive verbs do not require 
an object. Linking verbs, like be, am, are, is, was, were, 
and been, express being and are intransitive. 

The adjective modifies a noun or pronoun. To modify 
means to describe or to limit. Often an adjective is used to 
describe a noun. We can describe the noun s!^ by using 
adjectives like the following: blm, red, cloudy, clear, hazy, 
bright, dark, and dull. We can limit the meaning of the 
noun men by using such adjectives as ten, several, few, 
two hundred, some, fifty-four, many, and the like. 

The adverb modifies a verb, an adjective, or another 
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which contain nouns and verbs. Pxonoujris, since they 
take the place of nouns, are diagramed exactly as if they 
were nouns: 


Paul 

saw 

1 Helen 


1 : 


He 


saw her 


Notice how the sentence, “The boys beat the other 
team,” is diagramed to -show how adjectives mddify 
nouns: 



If we put the adverb badly in the sentence, the dia¬ 
gram should show it modifying the verb: 



The above diagram may be read, “The boys badly 
beat the other team,” or “The boys beat the other team 
badly,” 
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2. A girl found a diamond ring in this room. 



Notice that in the first sentence the phrase in this room 
modifies the noun girl. What kind of phrase is it? In the 
second sentence the phrase in this room modifies the verb 
found. What kind of phrase is it? 

Tell the part of speech of each word in the following 
sentences. You will note as you do this exercise that a 
word may be used as more than one part of speech. If 
you wish, you may diagram these sentences. 

1. Basketball is a good game, 

2. Five players make a basketball team. 

3. Tall players make very good centers. 

4. I like a game like basketball or football. 

5. Oh, how I enjoyed the last basketball game at our 
school! 

What parts of speech arc missing from the following 
sentences? 

1. The grocer —?— me too much change. 

2. I did not notice his —?— until I reached home, 

3- “—?—!” I thought, “I had better take the change 
back to —?— 
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3. Verb: The tears well from her eyes. 



4. Noun: We ciup^ a well. 



5, Inteijection: Well! Tlie prisoner has escaped! 


Well 



How is telephone used in the fohowing sentences? 

1. I have a telephone. 

2. Telephone me at three o’clock. 

3. My sister is a telephone operator. 

There are many words which are familiar to you as one 
part of speech but which may be strange to you when you 
meet them as another part of speech. For example, you 
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One stanza in John Grecnicaf Whittier’s poem, “In 
School Days,” has been hard for some readers to under¬ 
stand; , 

Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 

Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing] 

The difficulty is in the unusual order of words in the 
first two lines. “What kind of memory is still memory?" the 
puzzled readers ask. The answer is that the poet used 
not as an adjective, but as an adverb, as you may 
see from the following diagram; 



Make sentences in which you use still as an adjective, 
adverb, verb, and noun. 




POSSESSIVE WORDS AS ADJECTIVES 

You have seen so far how one word may be used 

norm, adjecuvt, adverb, verb, orinlerjecdon. Eveol,! 

of the personal pronouns have different uses. The m 

noun fer for example, has two different uses in the 

tance, "Her dog bit her,” as yon will see in the foll „2 
diagram: snowing 
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d J TI®"‘ a modifying the no® 

™b, w' “ 

Tell which word is modified by each of the followi™ 

^esstve words. You may show thh by means of die- 
grams if you wish. 

1. Clara's uncle sold his car. 

2. My new book is London's “Call of the Wild.” 

3 - & pupils' study has improved their reading. 

4 - Tour dog has buried its bone. 

5 - His mother gave a party for her friends. 
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PREPOSITIONS AND AI3VER8S 


Some words which arc used as prcpcisitions are also 
used as other parts of speech. Words like abow^ moss^ 
idoW) after, before, bejmnd, within, and without arc used both 
as prepositions and as adverbs. If you arc in doubt as to 
whether a word is used a.s a preposition or as an adverb, 
look for an object. Every preposition has an object. An 
adverb does not have an object. 


Read the sentences which are diagramed here and on 
page 184 and name the adverbs and prepositions in them. 
The first word of each sentence is capitalized. 



3. He 


came 


4 . storm 


was raging 




ft 
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USING PREPOSITIONS CORRECTLY 


A preposition shows the relationship of its object to 
the word modified by the prepositional phrase. 

The preposition has been left out of the following 
diagram of a sentence. Any of the prepositions listed 
below the diagram could be used. 


on 

above 

under 

in 

upon 

inside 



beyond 

near 

over 

atop 

outside 


beneath 

by 

behind 

within 

at' 

underneath. 






•■fir 

Note that the prepositions into and to are not included 
Lin'the above list. They could not be used correctly in the,^- 








•CTttncc which is diagramed on page ifl. n, 

•morn could be U«i, however i„ rhe . ^ 
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ihefoUowing examples arc correct: 

>• I Sh^l pour the milk into the glass. 

“■ Dnnk the milk that is in this eup. 

a'XoV-*" “■ 7 

anything. school. You cannot be "to” 

The following examples are correct: 

I. I have been at the Store. 

a- 1 have gone to school, 

3- I was in the house. 
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Do not use off of when you mean off or from. Say, 

"Hurapty Dumpty fell off the wall,” or "from the wall." 

The following examples are correct: 

1. The fruit fell from the tree. 

2. The apple rolled off the table. 

3, Take your books off the desk. 

4, The lighthouse warns ship.s to keep off the rocks 
and sand bars. 

It is correct to say, “I went by the house,” if you mean 
that you went near or past the house. It is not correct to 
say, “I went by the house,” if you mean to or into the 
house. 

The following examples are correct: 

I. The stream flows by our house. 

a. The path leads to our gate. 

3, The door opens into the hall. 

Do not use between when you mean among. Something 
may be divided between two persons, bud when three or 
more persons are concerned, the division must be among 
them. 

The following examples are correct: 

I. Let’s keep this secret between the two of us. 

a. Let’s keep this secret among the three of us, 

3. My purse was lost between my house and the 
grocery store. 

4. My ball was lost among the weeds. 

iSy 
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5. Although the old man walks bv * 

<l«y. he doe, go (i„,„. i„, i, ^""y 

7 * Both of these dresses arr* an . ■ 

“■ '•»'«'«<< dii, ,«oa.or (from, off of, Geom 

^ove by your house. 

11^ t' *’'■“* •^, ' 
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14,. Be careful not to fall (off, off of) the pier as you 
step (in, into) the boat. 

15. With my sand-wiche.s, John’s fruit, and Helen’s 
caic, we had (between, among) us enough food for a 
good lunch. 

Notice how the preposition by is used correctly in 
sentences 5 and r i. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS OF VERBS 

The pirate tore 
His hair and swore 
At men who wore 
Their swords ashore. 

When did the action of the above lines take place? 
Every reader knows that the action took place at some 
time in the past. The verb forms tore, swore, and wore in¬ 
dicate past time. These forms are called the past tense. 
Tense means time. 
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The forms su run Uan tnrl , 
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I heard her mourn, 

^ could have sworn 
This dress was torn 
Before ’twas worn.” 
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The forms swom^ torn^ and worn, called past participles, 
are used with the helping verbs be, being, been, is, am, are, 
was, were, has, have, having, and had. 

The forms swearing, wearing, and tearing are called 
present participles. When these forms are used as verbs, 
^ey we used with the helping verbs be, been, is, am, are, 
was, and were. 

The rules for the use of verbs are very strict. If an 
author makes a character use an incorrect expression, 
such as “I swears it’s true,” “I have wore this hat all 
year,” or “I teared my dress,” the reader knows that the 
character is an ignorant one who does not know how to 
use good English. The fact that the characters in a story 
use poor English docs not mean that the author is 
ignorant. An ignorant character who used good English 
would not seem real, Authors know that poor English is 
the stamp of ignorance. 

To help you use the diflferent forms of verbs correctly, 
a dictionary lists the principal parts of each verb. Dic¬ 
tionaries use different ways of indicating the principal 
parts. You should become acquainted with the method 
used by your dictionary. 

Usually a dictionary refers to the principal parts of 
verbs by means of abbreviations. In some dictionaries the 
past tense is called the preterit, which is abbreviated pret. 
Past tense and preterit mean exactly the same thing. You 
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REGULAR AND IRREGULAR VERBS 


From the information given you in the section on the 
verbs swear, tear, and wear, you should be able to recog¬ 
nize the principal parts of the verbs in this table: 


pr.t. 

(present tense) 

mamm 

p.p. 

(past participle) 

pr.p. 

(present participle) 

begin, begins 

began 

begun 

beginning 

start, starts 

started 

started 

starting 

float, floats 

floated 

floated 

floating 

swim, swims 

swam 

swum 

swimming 


You will note from the above table that the form 
started is used as both the past tense and the past participle 
of the verb start. A verb which forms its past tense and past 
participle by adding ed to its present tense is called a 
regular verb. Most verbs are regular verbs. We pay little 
attention to them in the study of English because they ' 
are not troublesome verbs. 

The past tense of begin is began. The past participle of 
begin is begun. The forms are different. A verb which 
changes its form for the past tense and the past participle 
is called an irregular verb. There are not many irregular 
verbs, but they receive special attention in the study pf' 
English because many people confuse their forms. 
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SPECIAL THINGS TO DO 


Write a letter telling a friend how you found in a book 
the answer to a question which had puzzled you. Explain 
how you used the preface, table of contents, and index of 
the book in which you found the information you were 
seeking. 

Give a talk about the encyclopedia used in your school. 
You should give such information as the name of the 
encyclopedia, its copyright date, the number of volumes 
in it, and whether it is organized alphabetically or in 
some other way. 

Write or talk humorously about *'A Word That 
Fooled Me.” You may tell about some word whose 
meaning you mistook, some ridiculous pronunciation you 
have used, or a misspelling which caused confusion. 

Prepare a talk or write a paper on the topic, “I’m 
Glad I Read That.” Tell how the story or article you 
have read has made you change your mind about some¬ 
thing. 

Give a talk in which you disagree with something you 
have read or heard. Try to make your audience believe 
as you do. 

Write a short article on “The Importance of Reference. 
Books in Seeking Information.” 
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at^Jectivc, 
adverb, — 
conjunction, 
inteijcction, 
noun, 
piurai, 
possessive, 
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wntruiar, 
verb, —™-__ 

past participle, -__ 

past tense, or preterit,- 

present participle,_ 

present tense, —— 
intransitive verb, 
transitive verb, 


pronoun,.. .vero,- 
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SKILL DRILI^ 


Using the Dictionarv 

Mark the accent of the following words, which ^ 

.lonly ntispronounced. " 

.'ki, those of the dictionary. The words iistca nci 
i alphabetical order. You will find it easier to check 
ten if you will first put them in alphabeocal or er. 

guardian admirable 

address interesting detour 

decade exquisite 8“ 

In using the dictionary for this Skill Drill. 
te advice given on page l6.. Let the 
Uie dictionary help you in three ways: W « 

spefiing, (a) to check the pronunciation, and ( 3 ) 

the meaning of the word. , ^ of the above 

If you found that your accent of any 

wMds was different from that givHi m ^ 

pa. die word with its pm^r 

mg section of your to accent 

opportunity you can find to u 

it correctly. Later, when you ^ 

mastered the accent, you may transfer the word .to 

/ rnoa; section of your notebook. 
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Oa you find llu., „„„ dirlinnary uavc two ^ 

or mo^ pr,«.u„ria,i„,„ .„ „r^. 

^ fel rnnudrrrd prrfi-rrrd. .SnuinimB, 
the prderonrr u «> ,|ighl ihai i, |n„,||y ’ 

.urh word, in ihr w.,y whirl, wnw m« .a„,^ 
to you. bm oner you harr «-lmr<l ihr pronundiS* 
wiah lo Icrrp ii. Sav always, 

bul do nol plarr thr arrr... „„ ,hc fim .ylla|* 
m one .turner and on .hr »n ond in ,hc „e«. tU 
one pronunciation .n annlhrr Rivrs the imprei 
you cannot make up your mind. 

Capital Letters anij Pu.vcrtiATioN 

Supply the mmi„K capiulieaiinn and punctuadoni. 
toe rollowmg sentences: 

t. on ray birthday i shall take a trip to augusta maine 
' george you will enjoy reading treasure island 
3. have you read the latest hook by arthur ramome 
4- no 1 don t know my unrle‘.s address 
i yo" a«nt Helen is looktiig for you jerry 
* IS a collecdon of stories poems and plays 

^ ® industrious careful 

and fanlhant experiinemer 

8. ^ railroad traclu, of the fugidvn duapp«,red 

9. crack ca«y ha. hi, a home run 
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Writing Quotations 

Write the following conversation from dictation: 

“Who can tell me a rule for the use of quotation 
marks?” asked the teacher. 

“I can,” said Philip. “Qitotation marks should inclose 
the exact words of a speaker.” 

“Right!” said the teacher. “Gan anyone give me an¬ 
other rule?” 

“This isn’t about quotation marks,” said Betty, “but 
I know that the comma is used to separate the rest of the 
sentence from the quotation.” 

Bob listened to Betty’s rule and added, “If the quo¬ 
tation is a question, the question mark is used at the end 
of the quotation, and no comma is needed.” 

"The second part of a divided quotation begins with a 
small letter if the quotation is a single sentence,” said 
Philip. “Otherwise, a capital letter begins each part.” 

“I believe,” said the teacher, “that we can make a 
general rule about the punctuation of quotations. The 
punctuation which closes a quotation should be written 
inside the quotation marks.” 
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free people. efaihers defended the rights of 
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The following diagram, showing the use of the in¬ 
transitive verb, fits the four sentences listed below it. 
Diagram each .sentence. 



1. The man snores loudly in his sleep. 

2. Suspiciously the dog sniffed along the path. 

3. Through the water gracefully swam the swan. 

4. Now shades the day into the night. 

Principal Parts op Verbs 

Answer the following questions, using the form of the 
verb indicated in parentheses: 

1. What did Polly wear to the party? (past tense of 
wear) 

2. When did you begin this job? (past tense of be^n] 

3. What have you done today? (past participle of 
swim) 
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(past participle 

oftmtr) * (past participle 
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(past tense of Ufar ; * ^ ^ ^ M? 

9* When was ihr ffamr t 
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lo. What is Torn doing? (present naMJf* i 
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2. He (pret. oi drink) a toast and (pret. of sing) a song. 

g. They had (p.p. of sing) their favorite tunes before 
the bell was (p.p. of ring). 

4. When the telephone (pret. of ring), I knew my 
mother was calling to ask whether I had (p.p. of drink) 
my milk. 

5. The workers stopped when the whistle (pret. of 
iidu/) and (pret. of drink) from their canteens, 

6. If the wind had not (p.p. of blow) over the bottles I 
would have (p.p. of drink) the rest of the milk, 

7 . The song was (p.p. otsing) in a voice which (pret. 
of ring) throughout the hall. 

8. As the bugler (pret. of blow) softly into his irntru- . 
ment, the solemn notes of “Taps” (pret. of sing) sadly 
into the night. 

If you made any mistakes you should study the princi¬ 
pal parts of these verbs. The past tense forms, drank, blew, 
rang, and sang are never used with helping verbs. With 
helping verbs, use the past participle forms, drunk, blown, 
rung, and sung. Write sentences in which you use the past 
tense and the past participle of each of these verbs. 
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Review Test; Finding and Correctino Errors 

Find and correct the mistake in each of the following 
sentences: 

1. This is an new uniform. 

2. Where has David and his sister gone? 

3. I hope I have not given you to much trouble. 

4. You should have seen there faces when they saw 
the tree. 

5. Why don’t Arthur wear his rubbers? 

6. We have Iain the rug in the Imng room. 

7. Please leave me use your eraser. 

8. There isn’t enough of us to make a team. 

9. The pail is there on the floor where I sat it. 

10. The coach learned me how to throw a curve, 
n. Take a deep breath as you raise on your toes. 

12. How long has this blanket laid in the yard? 

13. Please set still until the bell rings. 

14. Can you see that there humming bird? 

15. Never has you looked better than you do today. 

16. Don’t your dog know any tricks? 

17. I wish I could lay in bed these chilly mornings. 

18. He thought we had knew of his illness. 

19. The flowers were brung by Janice. 

20. Genevieve says she has growed another inch since 
I last saw her. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Tbs Way, Please 








ETIQJUETTE AND ENGLISH 


I The title of this chapter, “This Way, Please ” is taken 
bm an excellent little book on etiquette, or manners, 
^ jy Eleanor Boykin. The phrase “This Way, Please,” was 
'^fchosen as the title of Miss Boykin’s book because it is 
familiar to everyone as a polite expression, and also be- 
L cause the rules of good manners dictate that we do things 
l“this way,” 

I Why does a man raise his hat when he meets a woman? 
Why does he stay on the outside as they walk along a 
itreet? Why does he rise when she enters a room? Why 
the woman the first to enter a street car, althot^ the 
|inan is the first to alight from it? Why, when Sprague 
|says "How do you do?” to us, do we respond wit^ !^ow 
po you do?” Why do Americans transfer the 
itheleft hand to the right, although Europeans use the 
fibrk with the left hand only? 
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hope you’re better’* cards to those who are ill, letters of 
sympathy to friends in trouble, and letters of congratu¬ 
lation to friends who have achieved success. 

The use of good English is expected of people who 
have good manners. “He don’t” is every bit as crude as 
eating with a knife. “It ain’t” is as out of place as 
drinking from a saucer. “Gimme the butter” is bad man¬ 
ners and bad enunciation. The mispronunciation of such 
words as deaf, library^ and drowned is as unforgivable as 
talking with the mouth full of food. The misspelling of 
such common words as receive, business, and separate is as 
careless as throwing clothes on the floor. 

Make a short list of the rules of good manners which 
you most respect. After each member of the class has 
made his list, all the lists may be read to the class. Then 
the rule which was mentioned most may be written ort 
the blackboard, followed by the rule which was second 
in number of mentions, and so on. 
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The Roao Not Taww 

Two roads divcrj^ in a yrftow wood. 
And sorry I could not travd both 
And be one traveler, long I stood 
And look«J down one as far as I « >uld 
To where it bent in the undergrowth; 

Then took the other, as just as feir. 

And having perhaps the better claim. 

Because it was grassy and wanted wear; 
Though as for that the pa^g there 
Had worn them really about the same* 


And both that morning equally lay 
In leaves no step had trodden black. 
Oh, I kept the first for another day! ^ 
Yet knowing how way leads on 
I doubted if I should ever .o)- 


I shall be teUing this with a 
Somewhere ages and ages JS 
Two roads diverged in a 
I took the one less SESii: 
And that has 
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ing. Other synonyms which express this meaning are 
possibly, perchance, and mayhap. Most people feel, however, 
that while the words maybe and perhaps mean by chance, 
the word possibly means by the merest chance. The word 
perchance is likely to be found only in formal writing, 
while mayhap, with its old-fashioned flavor, is used hardly 
at all. 

You also have choices in the principal parts of some 
verbs. You may say: “The ship sank,^' or “The ship 
sunk"] “The shirt shrank,” or “The shirt shrunk”] “He 
sprang to the saddle,” or “He sprung to the saddle.” 

The forms sank, shrank, and sprang are listed as pre¬ 
ferred past tense forms by most dictionaries. The forms 
sunk, shrunk, and sprung arc not incorrect, however, as 
past tense forms. Only the forms sunk, shrunk, and sprung 
may be used as past participiesj that is, with helping • 
verbs. 

There are many words for which you have choices in 
pronunciation. Some of them are adult, advertisement, 
apricot, been, either, greasy, herb, humor, lever, neither, papa, 
pianist, process, reptile, soot, tomato, valet, and vase. Which¬ 
ever accepted pronunciation of these words is most ;■ 
natural for you is the one which you should use. You :||' 
should not criticize another person for using another 
ceptable pronunciation. ' 

You also have choices in the spelling of many words.,, 



Whichever .pciling you „„ „„ =, 


farirrlrtl 

cataingtir 

dcfrnw* 

good*by 

inclose 

mama 

signaling 

today 

tonK)rrov\- 

tonight 

traveler 


I'anccllcd 

catalog 

defence 

grjod-bye 

enclose 

mamma 

signalling 

io*day 

to-morrow 

to-night 

traveller 
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Such spellings as /i/e, Hifc, and Mra, for ligblt nighi, and 
Umih have been tried by some people,, but they have 
not been accepted by the majonly of good writers. For 
the present, at least, we should continue to use the old- 
fashioned spellings of these words. Spelling is not the 
place in which we should try to be original. 

Our language is constantly changing. New words, new 
forms, new pronunciations, and new spellings appear. 
These take their places beside the old forms for a while. 
Then the new forms may become preferred, while the 
old ones drop into disuse. Or a new form may fail to be 
accepted and may drop out of use itself. Often both the 
new and the old forms are carried in the language. The 
dictionary i.s our best guide as to the choices we should 
make. 

Even with the help of the dictionary, it is not always 
easy to know when to change from the old to the new. 
Perhaps the advice given more than two hundred years 
ago by Alexander Pope is still the best advice for us to 
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as to make speeches recommending that our government 
be overthrown. When, as sometimes happens, such 
speakers are put in jail, they claim that they have been 
denied the right of free speech. People who argue for 
the overthrow of our government are really asking for 
the abolition of free speech. We could not have free 
speech at all under the kind of government these people 
recommend. Therefore, because every real American 
wants to keep the kind of government we have, laws are 
passed to protect our freedom of speech from abuse by 
people who are not loyal to America or who wish to 

overthrow our government. 

Freedom of speech docs not permit us to say or write 
things which will injure the reputation of another person. > 
Newspapers are very careful not to say that a man who 
has been arrested is guilty of a crime. They say, “Jack 
Jones was charged with robbery.” This means that some¬ 
one else, usually the person robbed, has accused Jack 
Jones of robbery. If the newspaper said, “Jack Jones is 
a thief,” and evidence proved that Mr. Jones was in¬ 
nocent, then Mr. Jones could sue the newspaper for . 
damaging his reputation. 

Even the petty form of criticism called gossip some*;;. 
times ends in lawsuits. More often, however, gossip ; 
in hurt feelings and in loss of friends. The gossiper JoseSv ^ 
the friendship of the people about whom he tal^>;, 
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« some exampta of po.Uc beginning sentences 

b dissgreements and «hy I 
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formal and informal ENGLISH 
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wliich you might wear to school sometimes but whkli 
you would not tliink of wearing for rougb^aad-tumble 
play. Similarly, the language you use in Sunday school, 
or as you meet friends at the doors of your church, a a»* 
ceptioiially polite. It is a language which you might abo 
use in school, but which would seem too sdflf and fbrscttll: 
for the playground. ■ 

Why do we dress differently and speah dilfewad’if 
different occasions? The answer is that it is die 
to do so. Some occasions call for seriotJS-^d, 
dress, manners, and speech 
for complete freedom fljf 
clothes, friendly but.nO 
free speech. 

A man risea -W 
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Following is a sJhwjrt icenf which an raamjilr m! 
an informal discussion: 

Bob ad Hany an sitting m pmk tdAiJs^ «Mi/ jH*** 

fgrapme. 

bob: I don’t know what’s keeping tfe* S»*W’ 

I thought sure they’d show up by now. 
harrv: Well, we can figure out what we ihtnk every¬ 
body should take along. Then when the res* of tfeem 
get here, they can kick if they don’t Uke whai we’ve 
cooked up. 

bob: O.K. Let’s get going. J’m all for «undwkdw» aiwl 
lots of’em. How about you? 

harry: And pickles. I’ll bring the piddes. My graiwi- 
mother put up some whoppers last yew. Kg as water¬ 
melons. 

bob: Great! But how about sandvriches? Everybody 
ought to bring some, to make sure we don’t run ouL 
Hey! There they are now. 

Sm, Helen, Betty, and Paulim mter, Urngbrng and 
out greetings. 

SAM: Hi, fellows! Think we weren’t comhig? 

Betty; We stopped at Pauline’s house to make out a 
list of things to take on the picnic. Here it is. {She hoods & 

paper to Boh.) , . 

HAKR.Y: Bob and I had a list started, but sandwiches 

and pickles were as far as we got. 




«arry: What about pickles? 

hei^n: All right, we’ll count on you for pickles. 

of^ ga'lo‘> 
SAii' ^ strawberry, or vanilla? 

want a rf-li TT '«•) 

want a diU pickje sundae. 

therei for me if he does. Whoa 

m ha^rr “z ’“‘''^'=''“ “" ‘W’ “«■«™ »«■ 

y u have a picnic without sandwiches? Shucks! ’' 
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FORMAL CLUB PROCEDURE 


iThe language of the picnic planners was lively, c&rt^ 
P, colloquial speech. Perhaps your group would tae 
pfierent phrases, but probably you would speak very 
uch like the boys and girls who met on JEtob’s fitmt 
porch if you were discussing the plans for a picnic with 
your friends. 


Now let us see how the same group acts in formal 
discussion. They are members of a school club. What 
kind of club it is does not matter, since all clubs arc 
conducted alike. The members of this club use their meet* 


ings as opportunities to icam and practice parliamentary 
procedure; that is, the rules by which club activities are 
conducted. 

Here we listen in on a meeting in which the naember^ ; 
discuss plans for a party. Bob is tihe chib presid^t . 1 ^ :: 
you have a feeling that he was the natural^^ 


group in the conversation on his front porch? Betty is 
the secretary. What did she do in the informal con¬ 
versation which indicated thats^ might be a good club 
secretary? . ' • 

The scene is in a classrh<^i^E^ time is afternb^iCl; 
just after school. Bqb:ai^ 3 ^^;|^e-aeated atthe teach^B 
desk, Bob Betty at 

'S\-i iV ? nlh* ‘M.1^ 


She has .a 




ly t 




notrs of ihr • . 

•hem, ,re i^dkm, i„ a b„« nflighi ^a. “nTr"' 
aoinowy. But they arc 

(racing an tAf fahh with a irWt • tu 

ple«*r rnmr la onirr /£*,„ / )• The meeting will 
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i 'T ”" *“ 9 “ ™ S- 2 

cnii»Jrl» I r ^ Special meeting called to 

the rcad-^ dispense with 

skiA ih ■ ^ waters/^ jsj., 



BOB {eftxr Since thirtif Aft iwa 

^ dons, we shall dispense wiih the rradinn t»f the minMie*. 

May we now hear from the chairnmn of the party com* 
inittee? 

PAULINE {tisingy. Mr. Prestidcnl. iCiak immbftf 
^ club Uodtf os Pfisidttti*' ot **Afr. r.AffifJwaa. Tlfcwf 

is called addressing the chair. ) 

bob: Pauline. {An adult prisideni towtM maipuze 
speaker by saying “Aftis Rkhmds*' but young pvaj^s tdides 
mdly use frst names. A speaker may not contimie mlU he has 
been recognized by ike chair.) 

PAULINE: The party committee has met three dmes 
since it was appointed. Wc have made a list of tMn^ to 
be brought for the party. Here is the list. (She reads a list 
of-^rious items^ much like the list made for the pieme. When she 
pddjmshed readings she sits dawn.) 

I bob: Is there a motion that the report of the party ,, 
icoimnittce be accepted? 

I Harry: Mr; President. 
f bob; Harry. ^ 

harry; Pauline has made a good list of the tlasigB ?iu 
should have, but she hasn’t told us how we are going to . . 
get them. 

bob: That is true. What plans have you made, 
line? 

PAULINE; Mr, President,, we-thought, 
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bob: All oppcMcd? ((f mjom mmls to coif ageimt tk 
dufttfs, hs should respond with “jVb/’* In Hus cuse^ m om re- 
s^nds, and Bob continues:) The motion « carried. 

( 714 b secretary^ who has aireadji wriUett the exact wards of the 
mdon in the notebook, together with the name of the memhef 
who introduced it, now records the fact that the motion has 


sam: Mr. President. 

> bob; Sam. 

sam: I believe that we should ask for volunteers to 
bring the different things on the list. Some will want to 
bring sandwiches, others will want to bring cake, and 
so on. Therefore, I move that the members be asked to 
volunteer to bring what they can. 
harry: I second the motion. 

Let the members of your class carry on the club meet¬ 
ing from this point. The member who acts as president 
must first state the motion and call for discussion. There 
should be some discussion. The girl who takes the 
of chairman of the party committee may argue that rf 
situation is handled by volunteers, too many members 
may want to bring sandwiches and not enough may want 
to bring ice cream. Other members may agree or dis 
agree with her as they see fit; But if she argues well, she 
is quite likely to win enough support to defeat the mo* ■ 



''"L I""'' be niade 

should I :Lz!r " -•“ 

1. Only one mcmlx-r may have the floor at a time 

2 . If two or more mernl>rr. rise at about the same time 
the pr^ideni recognizes the one he thinks was thefirsi 
to rise. Whether the presiticiit is right or wrong, the mem- 
her recognized by him has the floor. 

3- Only one motion may be considered at one time 
It must be disposed of before another can be made. 

4- A motion may be amended (changed) before it is 
voted upon. The amendment mast be stated in the form 

u be .seconded. The members 

should be allowed to discu.s.s it. If the amendment is 
carried (voted for by a majority of the members), then 
e motion ^ amended must be voted upon. If the 
amendment is lost (does not receive the votes of the 
"majority), then the original motion i.s voted upon, or 
another amendment may be proposed. 

Parliamentary procedure h really fun, even though it 
IS lormal and sometimes slow. In most clubs, the pro- 
ure is not hard to learn. In a great body like our Con- 

vf‘rv* rules of parliamentary procedure are 

^ complicated. Even experienced members of Con- 

“‘■“P”'' who are caUed 
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THE ETIQ^UETTE OF LETTERS 

The conversation on paga 225 and 226 and the club 
procedure on pages 228 to 231 illustrate the difference 
between informal and formal speech. In letter writing, 
also, there is a great difference in dc^ec of formality. 
A newsy, chatty letter to your best friend may be quite 
as informal as your conversation with him would be. A 
letter of invitation to the president of the Parent*Teacher 
Association of your school should be written in formal 
style. A formal letter to your best friend would seem 
stiff and not at all like you. An informal letter to a 
prominent citizen would seem disrespectful, A good rule 
to follow is to write informal letters to those whom we 
naturally greet with “Hello," and to write formal letters 
to those to whom “How do you do?" would be our 
natural greeting. 

You are by this time familiar with the parts of a letter; 
the hading^ inside address, greeting, bo^, closing, and signeh 
tare. In this section we are going to consider different 
forms for these various parts as they are used in frien y 
social letters, formal social letters, friendly business letters, 

and formal business lett^^'v' ^ 

The heading is oftenff^ify ®^®ri:ened in friendly social 
letters. It is always well, however, to give at least the date. 
V- .^S3S 



d->. ft.. «...„plr. i, „.rr,. ir„,, A friendly leL l! 
P^" ■" '••■■ h-vr nn. .vriurn Hcfelolt,* 

ym.r nd<Irn„. n.^ formal .m ial Inner and all b,^ 
n™ Irurr, m.,., ro„,ai„ rim r,.„ hradi,,,; of addmn and' 

The odjW 

and '" ro"n.>l bu.mr« lr.,rm. ti « rnmnimB omiittd 
from fnendly buninra, leuers. I, !» alwayn omitted fj 

The gr eeting has many variations. Use the comma in 
mendly scKrial letters. IV the rt.lon i„ social and 

fomal business leitersa Use either the comma or the 
colon m a fnendly business letter, in formal letters, both 
wcml and business, u, a person, use Dear Mr. Hardm 
or Jf dMwr Mrs. Benltey, in preference to Dear .Sir or Dm 
Mad^. Business Icttm to a firm may use the greeting 
or Daar Sirs, There are .some firm.s which use 
on^ Sw, but to many people this form seems too curt, 
^mndiy social and friendly busines.s letter may use the 
or last name. If you would call a penson by his first 
nmc m conversation, use the first name in the greeting. 
U not, use the surname, with the title of Mr., Miss, or 

surname without the title, however. 
Ei^er ^ Jiogsr or Dear Mr, Johnson is good form, but 
Dear Johnson is offensive to some people. 
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The body of the letter w always its mast imfxwtafit 
part. Friendly social letters may be almmt as free in form 
as friendly conversation. Cloniractiom, colloquial e*|»ia- 
slons, and even a moderate sprinkling of slang are per¬ 
missible. Even in the most friendly letter, however, the 
writer should be careful to avoid joking remarks whk^ 
might be wrongly taken. Uncomplimentary femaria 
made in a Joking spirit may not be regarded as jokes by 
the reader. Remember that you arc too far from yew^ 
reader to say quickly, “l*m sorry. I didn’t mean it idhat . j 
way.” While an occasional incomplete sentence is pes>* " 
mitted in a friendly social letter, the writer should always v 
make sure that its meaning will be understood. BuritK^ , ; ^ 
letters, even friendly ones, should be clear and ^ 
point. Do not say anything in any letter which would 
prove embaiTaating if the letter should be read by some¬ 
one for whom it was not intended. Formal business and 
formal social letters should be written in fomxally phrased 


English. . 

Formal English is good, standard English of tise kind 
used in books. Such outlandish phrases as those which.; 
are scratched out of the following letter should never b? . 
used, although some old^ishipned business houses s^ ' 
use them. The form .«f the: following letter is coireptv. 
The body is badty ^ hdef:'* 

and clear. " ■ 

■ : ■ ■■ ■■■■ ■ , ■ ■. ..-V 



345 Rest 82nd street 
Jackson Heights. B™ 
January 15, 1941 ™ 


Sf*?f*“* Carpet Company 
765 Hlchlgan Boulevard ^ 

Chicago, Illinois 

Oentlemea: 

you for your letter of 

December 

eei»ei-a«d-ees%eR4fl-iio*e^, Re^tiie 

yBH** terms are satisfactory. 

Pleaee-be-iRferiHed-that I 
^11 place my next order for rugs as 
per prices quoted. 

fi«ggiag-%o-a»eaainy 
Very truly yours, 


J« H* Henderson 



„ wrmUlrf in "i^lS 
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Sim . \rtirr. arr nfw.drfy rliif.re„t types van , 

». Should it havr a rriniplnr heading? 

». Should It have an iridde address* 

3 . VVhfli should the grrning 

ortcl™'" • «« 

Should «.mu or ,1.0 infomal l«te« be l» 

D€ ie» formal than others? 

6 . What kind ofcItMing should it have? 

7« What should the signamir be? 



• I the tYPC whidi ^ 

^ttenin eac «w*tto«»* »**fc*^ 

ceding questions for each 

„«nbcts of ht ^ ^ 

jent each type- ^ modtU 

and should be rewn»e« if imp ^hstM 

I. Before your . nic from I>r. C I* 

you to open a letter, yom Mm 

Davidson, an old fnen Davkboo would 

*d, probably would »y after 7«# 

«your father in “b"" * .„i«d. ttwM 

father left, the letter from Ur. » ^ i„ » 

w Dr. Davidaon letter rhot*! 

month, but next \%ccls. never 

bitten to Dr. 7^° Jit«. » yo" «>^ 

What kind of letter ahould be Tw^clamlw* ^^ 

a. Your class U and hi* 

to invite the superintendent o j^^-uje^ed *d 

pcoic. The yott ^ 

‘Tvou"m; ''f» 


yours in another school; 
or her class. You 
4. The presidc^ht^,.^® 
your coniinuitu^ 










* pT*»mpf Titiivw' iind ^ ^ 

P T a \ j ^ ^ “Plwcciation of what th. 

% Vo« and a frirnd havf fjem ihf w..i, . 

£;’;:r.tr.':rrr^;; 

'■ I'™ out dozen tnvelopei V 

w.zp„„l„»d.TI« bicycle wnzpddfori, 
which have heencr„„pl«ed.merep™, 

ac(Mnf#'*^°^^^"™y®“ 8"! unable to 

•Mdon Td”haw M ^r^'’ 

write™ , ' “”'y- The lirm ta 

the mlrtir “ “Hing your attention to 

fcnnatake. Write a Into 

l^nr emtr and ndo* 4. ^ ^ 
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the ETiaUETTE OF THE TELEPHONE 

As in other means of communication, the language we 
use over the telephone depends upon the pefson to whom 
we are speaking. We should be stricUy poUle when we get 
a wrong number or when someone calls us by mbidke. 
We should be courteous in the maldttg of complaints. We 
should be formal with all strangers, but naturally formal 
or informal when speaking with people we know. 

The telephone is used for both social and business 
conversations. On party lines, however, it should not be 

used for carrying on long visits. 

The following rules of telephone etiquette should be 

generally observed; 

1, Consider the hour of the day before you decide to 
make a call If the person to be called may be asleep, 
consider whether the call can wait until a suitable hour. 

a. Allow at least a minute for the person called^ to 
answer the telephone before hanging up. It is annoying 
to rush to answer a telephone, only to find that the caller 




h" hull* up 

Pl-c .hnuM , „ 

3- I >ou taH a hu^incviman al his oHire vnu m v 

—b, b,, will ask 

Hhat you wish JO sprak to her employer abom 

of^. If huKover. ,.,„r . .,11 

^^rtould My M. t),di„urily yuui- uhh« will bn 

4- fcforc placing a lelrphunc nail, decide what you 
.o «y. Once 1. la Mid. .say «.„d-by politely LS 

wl’ rw’^ >"’“■■ b' 

ch^n. but your enum iatitm .should be especially 

kTL^" The telephone 

bul not a perfect one. Poor enunci- 

in b . the telephone than 

in mce-to-face conversation. 

elrw#. to the mouthpiece but not so 

close as to touch it. 

«-r^. phrases, I rn sorry, I did not hear you,” and 

noh« ‘»at,>'are more 

polite than the Ahrupt 

^ moment before gently 
replacing the receiver. To slam • i “ i., ^ 

j ^the receiver IS about like 

slamming a door iij 




AC5CENTS AND SYLLAlltES 


I 


We are judged largely by the wayi in whkh we net 
and speak. If our manner and our English me like those 
ofthe people we most admire, we are likdly to bejt^^ed 
aswewant tohejujJged. "■ 

Just as it is ptmiblc to destitsy the good ^fect Ol , 
an otherwise excellent letter by a few mi*^p<dl«d wfflhibk , 
it is also possible to destroy an otherwiie excdlh^ 
personal imprcjaion by incorrectly accenting ccitaJO , 

words. " 

With the help of the dictionary, check your accent« ■ 

the following words; ; ■ 


routine 

alias 

industry 


itiischicvoiis 

theater 

express 






Check your enunciation of the foUowing 
you sound all the syllables? 

ceremony ., 

■ 


. , , ■ ,.r '« • 










the work ok linking verbs 


language is the verb 

' ** <»»€ mr«t irregular verb in the Ian 

beeauMT «f the difTeremr in its forms. 

P^iurni Ttmg 

The prc»„l .,rihc verb te bar three form; m 
flr#» and «. 


Am is the present tense form which 
aubject is /. Am may not be used with 
People who say “You am,” “It am,” 
are considered itlitcrate. 


is used when the 
any other subject, 
and “They am,” 


Ar^ ts the present tense form which is used when the 
subject IS plural iWe, TAej, The people. Jack and I) and 
when the subject is Tou. We say “You are,” whether 
'o one person or to two or more. 
h is the present tense form which is used when the 
au ject IS any singular noun or when the subject is the 
^pilar pronoun He, She, or It. “I is,” “You is,” "We 
IS, and They is,” are incorrect. 



'*^22 „,prii of th'’ 

S'? «"“• >■"'' ■ „ «, 

u and’l The^vU)^ ^ ^ 

!{nuidshe,Marjf ^ ^We 

is always used as Never «y» 

r«»«"Tb. 

was," “You was, 

boat was.” 

Past ParlidpU , is used wtdi 

ihc past participle o « ^ 

hour,” B incorrect W 
Mlorrins 

Copy tbe following 

lbmioftheverb4« „dyoEB«b^„_ 

, Manners (». (to, a»»l 

3 . The customs xn s ‘‘When 

ft„„tocinanotb'^j^.^,^.M^^ . 

4. An expre3®^‘^*^;|^g|i|'d0vj';: : ■.■ ■ ■ 

“ “S®Ste'%S-^.:5-■. :v ■•■':': ■ 




5‘ I ;3in, arr' surf* iJi-ii „ < 

(be, t»ern. fnllrnird Im. i ImHy. not 

B. Snmr nf !hr ( ifizriw of ancient Romp t 

wm)*Lr* 7 ' ^'«to2(was 

were) taken from the Romans. ^ ’ 

what ThTlM i^) 

I^enfaZr AmeHc,do.,! 


“iHE prediciate nominative 


differed fo™, .h.. 4, arc called lirida 

dent" TlT'^r^ ‘^"'' “■« “He is pra 

t "IfrTi;"' ”™" ^ ‘“'' 

Pr^ ^hritl ci "cd“': ^ ' 

in the ttalicizcd nouns and pronoun 

“ arc prcdicalc nominaUvet, 

. I am an American. 


This is Ae. 

It is she. 

Itisi. 

T^ gu«8ts were Jack and I. 
havfs been he. 



Xhe examples given on ^g« 246 show tlmi a pmikai^ 
nominative is a noun or pronoun which is asod ato a 
Ming verb to identify the subject. A predicate oomiiia* 
dve is diagramed as foilows: 



Note the difference between the two diagrams abow^ " vj:? 
and the two following. Those below contain 
verbs and direct objects; ■ .-v' 

lb. It secs 1 me 



In sentence ro, the worda Jt and I; refer to the sainiS ' 
person. In sentence zb, howeveCj M entirely, 


different things. . 

In sentence sd, the 

the same personfv;l|.i|j^^^-^?y thevvisitors. 
policemen ^ ^ 






rfi nominative i, i, 

dwatrf by a line «.hicl. L, ,ipp^ back toward the tubim 

a .how, that thr prrdirale nominative i. identical tith 

thraubjrrt. In a diaRram a direct object i. 
“vel'' ™ 

The pronoun, a, predicate nominative, are da 
a, ihow winch are u«d aa aubjects: I,jm, k sk 
U.^, and Me,. Theae are called nominative nm n n,m’ 

a. aodT""TU 

and The«- are called objective pronoun,. 

A linking verb does not lake a direct ofc^eo 
A transitive verb reejnircs a direct object. 

Diagram the following .sentence.s, all of which are 
correct; 

I. It is he. 
a. The dog bit him. 

3. That was she. 

4- I thanked her. 

5. We found them. 

6- They found us. 

7* The singers were we. 

8. The leader was he. 

9* The ball hit me. 

10 . The girl was I. 
r I. She called him. 



the predicate ADJECmVE 


A linking verb may be followed by ao adjeeiive whkb 
dfscribes the subjecl. An adjective iwted in iHU way » 


called a predicate adjective. 
Examples: 




1 

2. dc 

[ 

« i 

is\ friendly 

3. voice 

1 

wasX pleasant 

4. You 1 

were\ polite 


5. work haa been\ inKmttng_ 



The predicate adjectiye describes the subject of . 
me premcaie ^ a noUrt or pronoun 

sentence. The pred^l<^||^f^® “ 
that identifies . " 


Si-vs 





Oihrr Jiiikin* vrrljs v,hith lak** * 

■« -hr vr,l» fj “''f'i* 

Ex^mpirs; *’ ^ 

>• Vouf wnrk appram rorrrri. 

«. Hr brt amr ill, 

3 . I frrl IwkI. 

4* Mary Iciokrd happy. 

5- Thr itml nrnnrd iu»mn>. 

T*his ttnrils i^tKNj, 

7- *rhc Iruii laAirti swrct 

w»c scnience, Hr !>« attir prr^j{|p,a '• 

v^'Z"; 

"I fclt hi. pul^ '“h f T ' '1"“' 

' ,0 , . ■ 

; : adjectives and adverbs 

■ '“'™" 

U, He appears quick, 
ib. He appears quickly. 

2 a, She felt Sad'. 

t- p™'- 

.:^BO 




3, The pupil looVedbrigtaW 

4a. I am glad. 

I am hem. „„„ .aj«;tive 

Each » >e>h'"« conuu» an advert 

dBcribm the aubjem. E«h^ ^ .Hegnined 

which modiflea ihe verb. The 

as follows; 

1. He 1 appears 






(•Witt, «wi%).'^ '■’•(wlKl It, the airplane appeared 
«• I Teel (happy, happily) uxlay. 

pu4 “'■■*">'> '■“■• l« 

4* This day has sremed (pcrFcct, perfectly). 

5 - My work is (near, nearly) done. 

6 . The flowers smell (sweet, sweetly). 

8 , The song was {happy, happily) sung. 

9 ‘ She smiled (sweet, sweetly). 

10. I am (sure, surely) you are right. 

11. I am (sure, surely) glad you are right, 
la. He ooks (careful, carefully) to me. 

13. He looks (careful, carefully) at his work. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES AND 


ADVERBS 


different degrees^f ni’eaning O 

between one road and anoAe 

from aeveraJ roads. They 

®y are not always between one 

* 5 * 



nther fof r” h» ^ 

<M«J" „ be brtwew i«». ’“‘‘^^undwto rf 

ttoiff* ! med lo *”**” ^ •*» A«rf‘ 

*X b*by «ho h» ^ 

^ dog ta ^ and «•• 

i„to trouble, or * ^„jjued ooUon ^ ^ toMiy 

taby, we »y. have leM*^ mw g»>d. >*“ 

Boys end Rwls o V ’“'l^ot SuS"®* S 

lomeinushB ‘ aiay “•** iilBa®®* s® 

«biob ate ^ to otpten d««“ . !A 

difference. You are goWESSSSS'’ of com- ■ ■ 

Such expression is the W© »®y.; 

Adjectives are o 

parisom. When w ^ i, ^ otter ?*:; 

feat one M ««><*• ^ ^ „ae in 

the other is two r^esU 

pared, vte »y that ., . ^ •,' 







grammar wr refer lo three dearer, nf 

£2^ When .diX >: 

PMUve dq,rn-. w, arc n„, making a comparison 
jecUTO like 4«Irr, /arje, anji ^ ■ ■ 

AdJcclivcsVrC 

It *7"-^“' "■• »W ID be in Ihe superlative de^' 
adjeeuve, form the compalmrve d^rlfr, 
ta. mme by addi,« and mme b 

degree by changing form, some by adding at, and 


I 




PoMx 

good 

bad 

large 

many 

much 

beauiiful 

ugly 

Intcrcsiing 

high 

honest 


belter 

worse 

larger 

more 

more 

more beauiiftd 
uglier 

more interesting 

higher 

more honest 


best 

wcffirt 

Ufgeti 

flMHIt 

most 

most bMiutiftil 

ugliest 

tnost 

highat , 

most 


-si/’'' 


• I''' ■'.ullf'' " 

' "W “ 


The word less is used in the compw^^ 




ir wr ,ay. “Orr^ld « ,hr ,„.M& member of U.e 
clam, we are ron.«clerinK H'e class as a whole on the 
MB of irn|x,litei.es,. There is nothing in the sentence 
which irrfK-ates that the elan, has any polite members 
Advcr^ arc also compared. We say; “He speaks 
pohtitj;' ”Hc sfjcalw mare pdUely than she,” and “Of all 
ihe members, he i.s the one who .spealcs most politely" 

We „y; -I sing ..Y„„ sing 4r«„ ,han 

She sings bed of all.” VVe sayt “Tom mne /<■ 

Dick mmi/mto than Tom,” and “Harry runs/ormt 
of all,”" 

Less and least may be u.sed to indicate degrees of com- 
panson in adverbs: “He .skates well," “aShe skates less 
well, and “I skate least well" 

The following table shows the dcgree.s of comparison 
of some common adverbs; 


Positive 

Comparative 

Superlative 

well 

better 

best 

badly 

worse 

worst 

swiftly 

more swiftly 

most swiftly 

fast 

faster 

fa.stest 

beautifully 

more beautifully 

most beautifully 

sincerely 

more sincerely 

most sincerely 


Use the comparative degree when you compare one 
thing with one other thing or one act with one other act. 
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d< »»«■* bp.». •« '^„**' 

tijto*"'*/'*'- ,h«< V" i, *. 

i^Cto* to right f”™*” 

■TSS-w, 

^ r«,.tau book or ^ ^ 

' ’ Thi> h to lb«>«. ^ ^ Fto* 

, Altoogh b. b» :;"" to btotor. . 

, j« skwly,'» to bto) 

' ,Ui.bard to«««'“'* 

HmryotFra^- f „u>k i» *'(bt*^’ 

5. Either Henry h (b* ^ 

“t^btoto.rritok«b-»^ ^ 

7, The story 

1 have read, ^ v 

8. They are h(^t& 





SPECIAL THINGS TO DO 

Malr a,. «iqu«.c Ixx3k of your own. One section 
™gh.br railed "Rulm of E.iqu«.e I Always OW 
Anoiher «Tlron miqhl be railed •‘Qj.esiions About Eti- 
qu^etle in lh» srrliim you should write those questions 
which now puaalc you and for w hich you are seeking an 
amwer. Still anoiher scrtioii miRlit be called "I Should 
Have Known Belter.” in wl.irh you list enamples of 
carelcsaneas or ignorance for which you cannot excuse 
yotinself. 

Deacribe the motion picture actor who seems to you 
to have the best manners. List .some of the things this 
actor does which especially appeal to you. 

Using one of the following sentences as the beginning, 
write a story: 

r. Helen began to wonder whether she had been wise 
when she ordered spaghetti. 

9, If I had only said, “I beg your pardon," instead of 
Ouch!” we might have been friends. 

3- As soon as Jim dropped the letter into the mailbox^ 
he wished he had never written it. 

4. When the telephone rang, how was I to know thatlf 
the call was^ not the expected one from Jean? J 

5- Next time 111 look at the license plates before I geM 
into a car that looks like Father's. >3 
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.Bd foTMl Uniiuw '•* ’’T^ 

which jeeros best few aM ihn* «f spw^*- ^ 

iTc. you might have Chi. a«i, 2! 

{Tolp. Probably you v«ruM check S*.^ «* *1»« ^ 

purpose word of the three. 

Perhaps you will feel a need for more Owa 
How would you arrange the following, for eawnple. to 
order of fonrraliiy? Aulmobiltjimr, a»tor wtefr, ^ 
the follovwng? Man, gtnlimoM^ ^ ' 

Leam to spell thoe wo«ii which you may «*« CO 
use in writing about etiquette: 

edqucltc hostess sincerely 

feshion ordinary pleasure 

custom guest accept 

manners politeness occasion 






sympathy 
wqtimt ■ ^ 
oomphto^ - v/*. 
at 






skill drills 

SfiMK VerBS 

In 4n.wcrins each „f ,hc folbwing quejtiom „» 

Wfo used in ihr qiiestion; 

•■ When did you luy ,hc wood in the box? 

а. Old you He down this morninjj? 

3* At whcit time did you rise? 

4> How long have you sat here? 

5- Who set the plant on this deck? 

б. Where did Gladys lay her coat? 

7. Has the window been raised? 

8. Where docs the sun rise? 

9‘ How Jong has this rope lain here? 
lo. Which chair did you sit in? 

> 1. Which rug was laid first? 

la. Has the speaker risen from his chair? 

13- Hid you raise these flowers? 
i4‘ At what time docs the sun set? 

15* Where does the dog lie? 

If you 

patterns\ecoxne 

ouestinn answers to the 

questions arc correct, read them aloud too. 

s6o 



SoWR 


«nnowW* 

. I ■.. Md l-d' >'«'"■*'* ^ ■ 1 ^, be «W*«* 

^ ’“Tfl r»«d «''en »meiW"« 

*** ’’T^^neaket. Tob ** VoB vaM o« 

iBbemwed aw»Y ,he «me e*— 

shovdd not sa^ ..u-.na near at hand. 

This rcfei-s w s»me R of <*»• 

«m*ingtattl«»«»V- ^ 

is the plur^^ ° “The ^®S here* ^ 

ing of here is containcu tnw 

^ . f ffcp-a is containca of the foUOWM»tt ,, 

meaning to tnakc cada ot 

Choose the right ^ 

sentences correct; (bring* ,, . ^ ; ■ 

,«isthe.atchlwany , 

desk to which you 

2. There IS the des - h is over there 

this dictionary. /this that) hook w o 

A . ''' :, ■ i-:'i' -ii 


:5i 




5- CThnir, Thmv) flowers in the far corner should be 
(brouftiht, taken i to the teacher upstairs. 

6. I derided not lo srnd him a letter, ljut to have you 
(bring, take) my me?wage to him. 

7. (That, Thai tliere) poster was made in (this, this 

here) room. ’ 

8. Is this the present you (hrouglit, took) me? 

9. Where arc (these, those) pictures you said you 
would (bring, take) to me? 

Double NEctATivES 

The contractions haven't, hasn't, hadn't, isn't, aren't, 
weren't, doesn't, don't, and won't all contain the contrac- 
don (n*t) of the word not. Wtjrds like not and no are 
^egativta. They cau.se a statement to mean the opposite 
of what it would mean if the word not or no were omitted. 
‘T am not going," is the opposite of *T am going." "I 
have no money,” is the oppo.site of “I have money." 

The sentences "I have no money,” and “I haven’t 
any money, have the same meaning. The expression 
I haven t no money,” does not make sense. It is called 
^ pegative because it contains two negative words, 

not and no. Sentences which contain double negatives 
are incorrect. 

The negative adverbs scarcely, hardly, and without should 
not be used with no, not, or nothing. 
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RtCOTiSKINO l>i<F,l..,:ATF. NoMISATlVES, PsmiOAn 

Aujf.irrivKs, and Adverbs 


vrrb Vr*" u is a linking 

verb. THI whether the senirncr contains: (i) a predicate 

nominative (a noun or pronoun which identihes the sub. 

jeci); (a) a predicate adjective (an adjective which de- 

senbes the subject and which is linked to it by the verb)- 

or (3) an adverb which modifies the verb. 

*. This room is cold. 


2 . The horse seems gentle. 

3. George Washington was our firet president. 
4 * Our first vice president was John Adams. 
5 < We were there. 

6 . That is she. 

7. Your guests arc here. 

8. This milk tastes sour. 


Forms of the Verb Be 

Choose the proper form of the verb k to make each of 
the following sentences correct: 

1. One of us (is, are) mistaken. 

2. There (was, were) more sandwiches than we could 
eat. 

3. There (was, were) more room in the car than we 
needed. 



, mi ,^ia t*. 

. . .f 


JULVV«* " 

I.™ U11 w •>»>» '** daU »“ 

mm ("»■ ®> ' ; ,._ Kady. «* 

6.Whcn«tt«y*ndH»<". 


you. 


6.V/hcnmiy ^ 

* W .h.1 WC *»>« “*• 

time. **' 

8. Our dog fa (t*'"!!' 

toTOwTKr:ri"“« 

M and come. 

.. ~,kc to me 

,. Virginia haen t ‘ ^ 

!, How badly waj *e ,jiffBtent m** ®“ 

3, I wish that wo had cho« am 

’“T Ho onuch in without being^^ I ; 

t— 

6. This ice cream was tos^ ^ , 

mat did jm do 
8. All our boolB ^ 

g. The spy who ha ^ 

,0. When Jack .worn a«om 

■K at -'. ■ 

fe» 





»a. Hr t hiirklrd, and then he begun to laugh 

idi ihcVr/r"" d 

*4. ‘he tree will not come down 

15 * Mother lias baked a cake for me and you. 

^ 1 hr train reared through the tunnel at terrific 
Speed* 


17. Have you had your picture took recently? 

18. rhia key don't ht these skates. 

19. Ask Don whether he and Tom has tickets for the 
game. 

ao. The younger cliildren blowed soap bubbles, 
ai. Can 1 borrow this book from you? 
aa. ShaU we ask them Indians where the lake is? 
ag. Can all of us keep this secret between ourselves? 
34. Be careful not to fall off of the ladder. 

25. The starUed rabbit darted in its hole. 
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THE PLAY’S THE TIONO 

i these days few of us have tht opportumty to see 
|at plays on the stage* Everyone, however, is 
Jth the play as a form of entertainment We h^ 
presented over the radio. We see them present m . 
kovics. Sometimes we can see plays which arc p u ■. 

ly local Little Theater groups. Good plays m m ■ 
Ipresented in school auditoriums. But except for 
klaige cities, the day of the theatar as a 

, , ' , # I*' ii ' 1^11 'i 

; entertainment seems to be gone. 

Before the movies and the ra(U? ^ 

many theaters 
f with playgoers. Boys 


travel from city to,. 
characters, 


‘JV-bJ 'J' 



7 ;”. 7 ’ 

rtpiise of audiences. 





^Ih»„gh ,hr rail rf.hr ^ not» Krone ar i, „- 

»be. .hc^ „r Kill many young people „hod“ 

&mc or ihMe young acloni find their way into the me 
^ ptcturc. or into radio. Othcn. appear ““tat 2 
ductmn. in the big .hie, or in the popular counter 
ducuom which appear in the .rummer months. 

Trying for the stage require, an ability to act and a 

ed^of ^ ‘‘"“‘ •“'Kt of acting and aknowi- 

“PP'-'rialion of the 

Mter, the motion picture, and the radio. In aU thra 
the play i, the thing which i., of interest. AlthoJ^ 
«he« are certain difference, between a stage play a 
jday, and a radio play, the three are stUI Ly 

vo!^!?'^ i" the play which follow., 

y u find a number in parentheses. A, you fint read 

play, you need not pay attention to these numbers. 

as yon study the play carefully, the line, will be 
referred to by number. 


THE JADE GODDESS 

r msmtisa famhmt iMm, iii 

/A« nwiw/ 

B^Wtotfatt. a til Sppa « ow *J» 

0ll. Mm tiu tabu is 

*«r <w«« ^ tS*l 

mtaifuU older then her sumundtngs mrftfflte 

k Her dreg is green sUi, her shea shiitifhleehMdi m.^^^g 

, krkdr done in the latest/asJden. Siu mean « fiM? 

■■ ■ ■/■',;■ ‘."i'v.',! 

pun stones. ^ 

Nancy is churning, winding an eld barred <A«m ^ 
spiash-swisk-splash as she turns the crank. In her lap u a 6^ 
ofOu kust Gazette, w/uch she reads inUrdfyp ^ 
her work at the chum, 

Nancy barely looks up as her brother Bob 
armful of wood, whkh he dum, 
is a year or so older than ffan 
not lary walk. He wears 
middle button in 
lessly into blue jeans 


on his hips 
leather boots 
bob; Mom’ 
nanoy: 
bob; Md : 




TiAw.s--. Lair, ihry )iakl. Mcjthrr left things for dinner. 
Vo»i‘il (itnl Miiiir c tilci roast in the pantry and some other 
ihins^, I liriT\ frrsh hrrad too. And the butter’s just 
»omr. you'll havr hunrrmilk. You’ll make out all 
riglii. 

i»n«; What do you mran, Xanry? Aren’t you going to 
sn diiinrr? %■ 

I'm Ir.ivimj, 'Shf looks at him closely.) (6) 
rum; la-avimj;' Hr uaiks orn to a chair by the table, sits 
4on » a/ixlput* hii /rrt ott mother chair.) So that’s why you’re 
(inkril fiui ill ihr lUmy clothes. When; to, Nancy, a 

parly'koiiirplarr? ly 

.\am;v : (^ncth \‘. I’m leaving for good, Bob, Pm catch¬ 
ing the lius ai sis o’l hn k. She hesitates as Hob's feet drop 
fum the ihtm mil he sits uf\ Jkini/tf at her.) I mean it, Bob. 
l*m goiitjui .»\vay. iH' 

Hoii; You dmi’i mean you're rtwnin)> away? That’s kid 
sfidT. Wliy, ytni’ie alinosi grown up! (g) 

NASc:v; ! am grown up. Piu m*t running away, either. 
That is, not exactly. I’m just g«nng away. I’m telling you 
Ik-i ause vontelMKiy has to tell the folk.s. I can’t tell them 
bet ause they wouldn’t understand. Vm~~~{She hesitates, 
*ii sf uasiite Ilf henelf, then speaks defiantly.) I’m going to be 
ail actress! ^to? 

turn; You? .\n actress? fit) 

{llandinfi him the (tazctie): The editor of the 


NAN't;Y 




play. It’s n’shl there on the back page. (12) 

HOB (Reading): “Local Girl Stars in Goddess Role.” 
That’s you, of course. “While all members of the cast 
were eoccellcnl, as our liigh-schooi actors and actresses 
always arc, the performance last Rdday night of Nan<^ 
Reed as Tanya in ‘The Crack of Doom* was what the big 
city reviewers would certainly call super-coIossaJ, In a 
part made famous by the exotic Janice, more familiarly 
known as the Jade Goddess, our |I?ncy reached hdghts 
of histrionic ability which suKdy ^ her the title of 
Jade Goddess of the Prairift” ’ ' ■ _ 

nancy; See there! I 
reviewers would say sp'.i 



bob: Listen, Nancy, you were swell in that part. I said 
so after the show, and I can't take it back now. But if I’d 
thought that you would let a thing like that go to your 
head, I’d have hissed you throughout the show. You’ve 
let a lot of big words make you conceited, and I’ll bet 
you don’t even know what they mean. Hisirionic^ for in¬ 
stance, and exotic. (15) 

nancy: Don’t be so ignorant. Histrionic ability means 
great talent for acting. And exotic means, well, it means 
what Janice is. (16) 

bob: What is, or who is, Janice? What’s her other 
name? (17} 

nancy: She’.s the greate.st actre.ss in the world-one of 
the greatest, anyway. And she hasn’t any other name but 
Janice, although they call her the Jade Godde.ss because 
she always wears jade. There’s her picture in that ad 
on the back page. (18) 

BOB {Picking up the paper again ): She is a beauty, isn’t 
she? {Reading) “Janice, the glamorous Goddess of Jade, 
uses Tanya Lotion to prevent sunburn.” (19) 
nancy; Can’t you understand, Bob? I made good in 
the part that made Janice famous. I’m going to New 
York to be her understudy. (20) 

bob: Where are you going to get the money? (qi) 
nancy; I’ve been saving my butter money for the last 
year. I’ve got fifty dollars, almost. (2a) 
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B«,: Fifty Wo..! That’* • tel ^ « 

nimi It’i enough to gel ii« to Nm Vorte miA I 

have a little to ipanr- (* 4 ) 
iob: Enough to get badt wiib? C* 5 ) 
nancy: I’m not comtiig teidt. I’a* fateg » ^ 

that piece &»m the CuvU* wid t*k« it to Jtate^ 
prove to her that I cwi be her imderttwly. 8 lw 1 lf» 
red hair and ray green eye*. They’re the 
hen. She’ll ace that I wear ffeea t* well» 
doesn’t wear anything but greea-ffceco ^ 

eanings, jade necklace, Jade bracelet, jade littfflf Pte 

even wears green fingernail*. {26) *. m 

BOB {ShuMringy. Green fingernail*? Nancy, 
fool! {He gets up, iahis doum ths dippur, <tf>A som U^ 

mfkfim the faucet of the sham, taikisig as In dm so,) 1^ 
here, now. Suppewe I go to HoUywopd to ree ., 

Grady. I’ll say, “Clark, you wear 

I’ve seen you milk a cow in a pjctiuf^ 
dozen of ’em twice a day. You. 
either. Therefore, since we're ttt 
your understudy.” Think 
nancy: No, I don^t. 
way. (28) 
bob: rd have a* 
you’d have 
pails out, Vy* 




nancy: I’m not fooling. Bob. I’m going. (30) 

BOB {Picking up stool and placing it in front of the door, 
then silling doun): Sis, I didn’t think you were that crazy, 
but I’m beginning to believe you mean it. If you don’t 
care how the folks feci -and you know how they’ll feel—I 
do care, and I’m not letting you go. I’m going to sit right 
here until that bus goes by, and the milking can wait. (31) 
nancy: Go ahead and sit there. We have a front door, 
you know, and plenty of windows. I’ll get out. (32) 

BOB {Removing cover from churn): If you make one move. 
I’m going to douse you with this churnful of buttermilk. 
Did the Jade Goddess ever try buttermilk for sunburn? 

(33) 

[There is the sound of an automobile stopping outside. Bob 
leans from his stool and peers out the window.) 

BOB'. Gee! There’s a green car outside a mile long. 
Chauffeur and everything. Boy, what a car! {He pushes 
the stool out of the way and opens the door to look out.) (34) 
nancy: Somebody out of water or on the wrong road, 
maybe. See what they want. (35) 
bob; Sure, {He starts out, but turns and comes back.) You 
stay put, see? If you start for the road, I’ll haul you back 
by the hair. (36) 

{Bob goes out. Nancy steps to the mirror and adjusts her hair. 
Then she steps offstage into another room, returning in a moment 
with a suitcase which she places beside the door. From a shelf 
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»t>8: Shucks! That’s all right. Here, sit down, and I’ll 
get the dipper. No, better get a glass, I guess. (39) 
lady: Let it be the dipper, please. I haven’t had a 
dipper in my hands far twen—for a long time. (40) 
bob; Gee* I didn’t think you’d know what a dipper 
was. {Ht pkks up dipper/font bench and starts toward churn, 
than turns around and rinses dipper by swishing it in bucket oii 
beach. Then he dips buttermilk from churn and carries dipper, 
loward lady., who is seated at table.) (41) 
lady {She speaks while Bob is going through business 
e^ove): As soon as I .saw your house from the road, with 
the windmill, and the bam, and the cows lying in the 
shade by the spring, I fdi certain that Pd find butter¬ 
milk here. (42) 

BOB {Advancing with dripping dipper): Here, I hope you 
like it. Wait a minute, though. I’ll get you a napkin. We 
used to have napkins—someplace. {He is wandering about 
the kitchen^ looking on shelves^ benches, chairs, wherever a 
napkin wovldnH be.) (43) 

i-ady; Never mind, please. If I’ve forgotten how to 
hold a dipper, we’ll let the buttermilk spill. [She sets 
dipper on newspaper on table and removes her gloves. As she 
picks up dipper again, she glances casual^ at the paper, then 
intently, as she almost puts dipper down. She looks up quickly 
at Bob.) (44) 

bob; Something wrong? (45) 
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jerking open kitchen drawers) 
Oh bother! Where are the napkins? { 52 ) ‘ 

Jjwce: ^ther is ri^ht! Please don*t bother. And if you 
don i mmd, I prefer the dipper. (53) ^ 

NANcy ilMIfjt You prefer the dipper? But— ( 54 ) 

JANICE: But the dipper is not exotic? Is that what you 
mean? Tm afraid you’ve read somewhere that the Jade 
Goddess drinks only from crystal, that she drinb from a 
glass only once, then breaks it. IVe read the same thing 
but It isn’t quite true. If you’ll fill that dipper again, I’ll 

show you. The Jade Godde.«;s is on vacation, and she’s 
thirsty. (55) 


NANCY {ReJiUwg the dipper from the churn and handing it to 
faiike)\ Vacation —So that’s why you’re here. I couldn’t 
believe my eyes when I .saw you. I couldn’t understand 

why you’d be ’way out here-in the sticks-and at this 
place, especially, (56) 

JANICE (Sipping from the dipper and putting it down)\ Every 
summer I take a vacation—like this—out in the country 
somcJwhcre. Anywhere. Anywhere except where the 
papers say I am. (57) 

nancy: I ve seen pictures of you on vacation. At 
mountain resorts. At the beach. On the ocean. (58) 

JANTCE. Those pictures don’t show me on vacation. 
They are part of my work. I have my pictures taken in a 
green bathing suit at the beach, in a green riding habit 
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But you’re the same, aren’t you? No, I guess 
you re not tlie *a«ie. either. Is the Jade Goddess lust 
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l^ca: Juat a publicity stunt? Yes, that’s what she is. 
I m ashamed of her, cither. I invented her because 
i to, because I wasn’t getting anywhere as an actress, 
and I needed a boost. Slie worked, (65) 

nancy; And you became the mast famous actress in 
the world! (66) 

jai«qb; Perhaps the most famous at the moment, but 
doesn’t mean the beat, you know. I’m really just an 

aiy actress who has had an extraordinary amount 
of publicity. (67) 

nanoy: You’re being very modest. (68) 

JANICE. No, just honest. You see, I was just an ordinary 
]^tty-gir actress playing ordinary pretty-girl parts. 
The parts were so much like my real self that I felt I 
wasn t actog at all. You have to know that you’re acting 
to act weU So I went away for a while and came back 
loaded with jade and with the name of Janice. An author 
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nancy; Then your name *•«** Janice- C?o| 
ianice; Not quite. Ii’» Jenny. Not even Jane. Ji^ 
Jenny-Jenny Hogg. May Jenny Hogg »Mive aao^ 

dipper of buUermUk? (yt) ^ 

n 1 »cv: Indeed you may. Here. But arcnH you ^ 
to tell me all this? Aren’t you afraid III giv« ytm 

^’)Lce: I’m not a bit afraid, becaow l*ve ^ , 
story many tim«, even to reporter*. Um 
especially reporters, don’t believe me. *** S 

the Jenny Hogg story is a publicity rtunt. They 
they can get the jade Goddess on the front P*^ 
ever they wish. They could get the Jenny 
the front page only once. That would 
Jade Goddess and of Janice and of Jenny Hogg. 
also be the e^id of a lot of good &o».t-pa«« ««>»« 
stand? (73) 



nancy: h’s Nancy. Nancy Reed. It’s about like Jenny 
Hogg, isn’t it? (76) 

Janice; No, I think it’s a nice name. Nancy Reed— 
It seems familiar -somehow. I’ve met that name some¬ 
where-" recently, too. {She studies a moment, then reaches 
over and picks up the clipping from the table.) So that’s it. 
You, then, are the Jade Goddess of the Prairie. Do you 
know, I was just drinking a toast to you when you came 
in? (The^ look at each other and laugh as Bob enters.) (77) 
bob; Your chauffeur said he didn’t like buttermilk, so 
1 took him down cellar and gave him some cider. (78) 
nancy; Bob, do you know who the lady is? (79) 
bob: No, I— (80) 
nancy; She is Janice. (81) 

bob: You don’t mean— {He shifts uncomfortably, then 
suddenly stuffs his shirttail inside his jeans,) Golly! She isn’t 
going to take you, is she? (82) 

JANICE (/Ij Nancy looks embarrassed)'. What is this, 
Nancy? May I give you a lift somewhere? (83) 

NANCY {Pointing to the suitcase): I was on my way to 
New York to see you. I was going to show you that clip¬ 
ping, I—I wanted to be your understudy. (84) 

JANICE: Oh, I didn’t guess. I’m sorry. I’ve talked so 
much that I didn’t give you a chance to talk to me. (85) 
nancy: I’m glad you did talk. I’ve learned some things 
I hadn’t thought about. (86) 
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It’s real. It’s the only real thing about the Jade Goddess. 
The rat is fake. When I put it on, I’m the Janice you 
wanted to be like {She points to the paper.), the. Janice who 
drinks only from crystal and always breaks the glass. But 
when the jade is off, I’m Jenny Hogg, who likes to drink 
buttermilk from a dipper. Now, one more drink, please, 
and I must go. {93) 

bob: Let me get it for you. {He takes dipper, Jills it at 
churn, and returns it to Janice.) (94) 

nancy: Suppose I’d gone to New York to see you. 
What would have happened? (95) 

Janice: I wouldn’t have been there, of course. But a 
secretary would have talked to you. She’s probably talk¬ 
ing to some girl like you right now. She would have told 
you just about what I have told you. Probably she would 
have telegraphed your parents. She usually does. {She 
gets up to leave.) (g6) 
nancy; Then what? (97) 

JANICE: Well, usually the parents send money to get the 
girl home again. If they don’t, the secretary buys the 
ticket. (98) 

nancy; But the Jade Goddess pays for it! (99) 

JANICE {At the door ): Not the Jade Goddess, Nancy, but 
Jenny Hogg. That’s about the only pleasure Jenny gets 
—that, and buttermilk. And thank you for the butter¬ 
milk! Now what about you? Do you still want to be a 
Jade Goddess? (100) 
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THE ELEMENTS OF A PLAY STORY 

In many ways a play is like a story. It has the same 
elements, or ingredients, as a story. Both should have the 
elements of situation, conflict, suspense, surprise, and out¬ 
come, Let us sec what thc.se words mean as they are ap¬ 
plied to "The Jade Godde.ss.” As wc do so, let us con¬ 
sider “The Jade Goddcs.s’' not only as a play, but also 
as a story. 

The writer of “The Jade Goddess” jotted down a few 
notes before the play was written. His first note was: 
“Stage-struck country girl intends to run away and be¬ 
come actress.” Therefore the first element of the play 
decided upon was the situation. 

The situation is what the story is about. You can 
recognize any familiar story when its situation is clearly 
expressed. The situation of a well-known story is that a 
wolf tries to catch a little girl by pretending that he is 
her grandmother. What is the story? 

The second note jotted down by the writer was; “Girl’s 
brother tries to prevent her from running away.” Here 
you have the element of conflict. In this case the conflict 
is between Nancy and Bob. Every story has the element 
of conflict. Sometimes the conflict is between a hero and 
a villain. Sometiiiies it is in the disagreement of two 
characters. Sometimes it is in the mind of a character 
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tflH a, a, undmmdy? Tim dmcnl of 

.mhr. iu hr«h. a. M, Hum out ,hc ,n«i„„ (fe) 

•Shr Mn j so,i,« lo u,ke you. is slic?” This question is not 
Amwrml tioiil almost the end of the play (loi). Al- 
ihoMKh. as you h-ivc seen, there arc several kinds of 
siitprnsr iti this play, the chief uncertainty is this; “Is 
Naiiry isuiuR, is she not?” Notice that this uncertainty 
besim with hoe ti, at the very beginning of the play, and 
i* not aasuerrd until line loi, six lines from the end of 
the play. 

Surprise is a strong element in a play or story. It is 
made up of urirxjjcrted happenings which enter the 
itory. The greatest surprise of the play comes when the 
audience realizes that the strange lady is Janice. Some 
mcmliers of the audience will feel sure that she is Janice 
3* Mwin as she enters. The first clue to her identity is given 
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Nancy from running away. If the situation had been 
completed and Nancy had run away, the conflict still 
would have been settled. Once she had gone, Bob could 
no longer prevent her from going. 

The outcome, ends the suspense by answering the ques¬ 
tion, “Is Nancy going, or is .she not?” At the end of the 
play, the audience is satLsficd that this question has been, 
answered. Once an audience is satisfied, it wants to goi 
home. When the situation has been reversed or com¬ 
pleted, when the conflict has been settled, and when the. 
suspense has been ended, the play or story must stop. 




TOPICS TO TALK ABOUT 


Possibly you wonder why the dcmetitt of situation, 
conflict, suspense, surprise, and outcome have bmi dis¬ 
cussed at iengih. Before you knew what these temui 
meant, you had seen motion pictures, had read stories 
and had heard plays over the radio. You oijoyed them 
thoroughly, or you disliked them, without botheriag 
about their elements. Why, then, should you study the 
details of play and story construction? 

The answer is that knowledge of such details gives us 
an increased ability to make good judgments about a 
play or story. To say that a play or story is good or bad 
is not of much value. Few plays or stories are wholly 
good or wholly bad. When we say that something is good 
or bad, we ought to give reasons for our saying so. A 
Iknowledge of the elements of a pJ&y or story helps us to. 
ifind such reasons. ; 'i, ,; i 

Besides the topics you haws akiiidy studied, there W 
several others which may be i 

with plays. '''' 

One of these topics » the lony; 

cation of the scene. The sctt&g may be outdoors, in a ; ;5 
Hving room, in an office, on a ahip, or in any other place.. 
What is the setting o^^i^de Ooddess”? Is it a fitting 
Sfttrintr fnr tHft «ti5MA\ia^3be «tory have been different 



if the setting had been in a sclioolroom? What kind of 
setting would be necessary for a.play about Robin 
Hood? For a pirate story? 

Another topic is that of character. Do the characters 
act and speak as they would act and .speak in real life? 
In “The Jade Godde.ss,” Nancy at first might be con¬ 
sidered as somewhat foolish. Why? After reading the 
whole play, do you think she i.s foolish? In regard to the 
main problem of the play, Bob seems wiser than Nancy. 
Do you believe that on the whole he is wiser than she? 

Another topic for di.scussion is the dialogue; that is, 
the lines spoken by the players. Is Bob’s English suited 
to his character? How does his English differ from 
Nancy’s? How else is the difference between Bob and 
Nancy shown? Which would be more at ease at a formal 
party? Do the lines which Bob reads from the Gazette (13) 
sound like lines that Bob or Nancy would speak? In lines 
103 and 104, Bob says “Good-by,” but Nancy says 
“Good-by—Jenny!” Do you think that Bob might also 
have said “Good-by—Jenny!”? Is the language of Janice 
more formal when she first enters than it is when she 
becomes acquainted? Should the writer have caused 
Janice to use the same kind of language throughout the 
play? 

With dialogue, we should also discuss action; that is, 
the motions that the players go through as they speak 
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she always takes her vacation in the country. Through¬ 
out the play the writer .shows that the actress is extraordi- 
narily fond of buttermilk. In line 42 he tells why the 
Reed farm is a likely one at which to find buttermilk. In 
fact, the swish of buttermilk in the churn is the first sound 
the audience hears in this play. Finally (96 and 100), 
the writer .shows that the actres.s is accustomed to dealing 
with girls who want to be her understudy and that this 
situation is not at all unusual for her. 

Neverthelc.ss, in spite of all the motivation that the 
writer could squeeze into his play, the improbability of 
Janice’s appearance is the weakest spot in it. Let us see 
whether the writer has done better with other motiva¬ 
tions. 

Nancy must be out of the room when Janice enters. 
Otherwise Nancy would recognize Janice immediately 
and give the audience no opportunity to guess who the 
lady is. In Nancy’s action after line 36, she snaps her 
fingers in a gesture of impatience and goes upstairs. 
Why? After line 49, Nancy returns, her hat in hand. So 
far as the writer is concerned, Nancy went upstairs to get 
out of the way, to give Janice a chance to read the paper 
and thus make herself known to most of the audience. 
The forgotten hat was only an excuse to get Nancy off 
the stage. 

Similarly, Bob has to be out of the way during the 
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next play or movie you see. Listen for it as you hear plays 
which arc presented over the radio. 

Think of plays you see and hear in terms of situation, 
conflict, suspense, surprise, outcome, setting, character, 
dialogue, action, and motivation. If you do think of plays 
in these terms, you can discuss them intelligently with 
anyone. You will not be limited to such meaningless 
statements as “It was good,*’ “It was bad,” “It was won¬ 
derful,” and “It was awful.” 

WRITING A REVIEW 

People who make their living writing about plays, 
motion pictures, radio programs, and books are called 
critics or reviewers. You can find their work in many 
magazines and newspapers. 

Make a list of the reviewers who write regularly for the 
newspapers and magazines best known to the members 
of your class. Collect examples of the work of these re¬ 
viewers. Try to find several reviews of one book, play, or 
movie. Do you find that the reviewers agree? Sometimes 
they do not. 

When reviewers disagree, it may be because they look 
at a story from different points of view. One reviewer 
may be most concerned with the situation and conflict in 
a story, If he believes that the author has handled these 
elements well, he will praise the story. Another reviewer 
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po'haps you will feci about reviewm as the poet 
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The Bund Men and the Elephamt 


ft was six men of Indostaiu 
To learning much inclined, 

Who went to see the Elephant 
{Though all of them were blind). 
That each by observation 
Might satisfy his nnJnd. 






This wonder of uii Klephant 
Is very like a spear!” 


'I he 7 /hW itpproaeherl the animal, 

Ami happening (o take 

The squirming trunk within his hands, 
Thus boldly up and spake: 

“I see,” qnolh he, “the Elephant 
Is very like a snakel" 

The Fourth reached out his eager hand, 
And felt about the knee. 

“What most this wondrous beast is like. 
Is mighty plain,” quoth he; 

“ ’'I’is clear enough the Elephant 
Is very like a tree!” 
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The Sixth no sooner had begun 
About the beast to grope. 

Than, seizing on the swinging tail 
That fell within his scope, 

“I see” quoth he,“the Elephant 
Is very like a rojK;!** 


And so these men of Indoatan 
Disputed loud and long, 

Each in his own opinion 
Exceeding stiff and strong, 

Though each was partly in the right, 
And all were in the wrongl 
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praijra a story because of only one of these elements is 
like one of the blind men in the poem. 

Write a review of a play or movie you have seen re¬ 
cently. Discuss as many of the elemcriLs as you can. For 
the eleinenLs discussed most fully, you should write a 
paragraph or more. Lm important elements may be 
discussed as a group in a single paragraph. 

Reviewers seldom name the elements as they discuss 
them. But if you know what the elements are, you will 
recognize them even when they are not named. 

Here is a review of "The Jade Godde.ss." Each num¬ 
ber in parentheses indicates that a new clement is being 
discussed, although the elements are not named. The 
elements discussed in this review are character, conflict, 
dialogue, motivation, setting, situation, and surprise. 
Can you identify the element which is discussed after 
each number? 

(i) "The Jade Goddess" is a one-act play 
about a stage-struck country girl, Nancy Reed, 
who wants to run away and become an actress. 
Nancy, who has let praise of her acting in a 
school play go to her head, wants to become the 
understudy of the famous Janice, an actress 
known as the Jade Goddess. (2) Her brother 
Bob tries to prevent her from running away. 
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oPt^jfiftry pemm with an attr»*»rdiiiiMry foaAwew 
(or butternulk and with ihe iHtfomantte i«*S 
name of Jenny Hofi^. 

(4) Nancy, who aerim ai titnci 10 he » airty 
sensible giH, » unbelievably fooled by d»B 
pubUdiy which is wriiieo about J«aii^ w 
Nancy were nnccre in her ambitioo to become 
an actiess, she would not be likely to chw^ 
her mind because her iddi turned out l&o * ? j 
genial Jenny tiuiiead of a g^amoroua goddmi. 
Janice herself b exaggeratedly pn^ted » a 
goddea of glamour who b only a hick at h^ 
Bob, who has little 10 do, b the moat 
penKin in the play. The author did not 
enough time on Bob to spcnl iixa* 


publbh the trv 
ers delight fo 
front page.^ 
her 

going?,: 




^fV) I’he farmlitnise scene seems far more real 
than the people who appear in it. (7) The lines 
are clever in spots, but their punch is in twists 
of wf»rcl meanings. l‘he author would rather be 
clever than sincere, 
lliis is a silly and worthless play. 

There you have a very unfavorable review of a play 
which you know Ihornughly. Do you agree entirely with 
the reviewer.^ Wbitdi d<i yon consider his strongest point? 
Which is his weakest? I)«> yoti believe that the reviewer 
is fair at all limes? At which point or points does he seem 
sarcastic? l)t»es liis.sarcasm seem unfair? 

The reviewer dltl not numlion suspense or outcome. 
PerhaiJS he fell that the play wa.s st) generally bad that 
no one would care h(»w it ended. As you read the play, 
did you feel that it had suspense? 

Write a review of “'fhe Jade Cioddess.” Your review 
may be favorable or unfavorable. Perhaps you disagree 
with the review given on page.s 302 to 304. If so, write 
what you think best. You may sec faulte in the play 
which the reviewer did not mention. If you do, be sure 
to include them in your reviews. Try to cover as many 
dements as you can, but try not to name them as you 
discuss them. Then, after you have written your review, 
read it to the class and see whether the other members 
know which dements you have discu.ssed. 
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USING CSONTRACTIONS 


A play is tdd largely through conversaiictti. The 
language used by the characters must seem real. MoM 
people speak in an informal manner, with many con- 
tracdons. They say €imU instead of ammt^ doK*t instead of 
do w/, dmnU instead of does mU and Ws instead dlUis, 
Such contractions make speech sound smooth and 
natural. 

There arc a few contractions which are sometanes 
misused, or which should not be used at all. “Ain’t** is 
such a contraction. It is incoroxt when used for is 
because the correct contraction of w /»/ is isn’t Very 
ignorant people sometimes use “ain’t” for haomH in such 
a sentence as “I ain’t got a dipper.” This is of course in¬ 
correct. 

In writing a play or story, however, a wntcr sonw?- 
times lets a character say “ain’t” in order to show tjxat 
the character is an ignorant person. If you use the wprd 
in your ordinary conversation, you, also, wdl be / , 

sidered ignorant. . ' ^ 

The apostrophe in a contraction should be placed 
show that it takes the place of a letter vfoich ha^abe^ - J 

left out. ■ • -vv.. 

Examples: cm*i not ca^rU, doesn't not doeffit, 
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Choose the proper words or contractions to make the 
following sentences correct: 

1. (Its, It’s) a warm day, (aren’t, ain’t, isn’t) it? 

2. I (would’ve, would of) put the dog in (its, it’s) 
kennel if it (hadn’t, hadn’t of) growled so fiercely at 
me. 

3. If (you’re, your) ready, (let’s, lets) get (you’re, 
your) skates. 

4. You (must’ve, must of) known that he (did’nt, 
didn’t) want to help you. 

5. (There’s, There are) several reasons for (they’re, 
their) decision. 

6. I (won’t, wont) answer her questions until (shell, 
she’ll) tell me why she asks them. 

7. (Youv’e, You’ve) said all (you, you’d) ought to 
about this matter. 

8. I (should’ve, should of) realized that (we’re, were) 
required to be quiet in the library. 

9. (Its, It’s) time for us to be leaving, for we must be 
home by ten o’clock. 

10. (Lets, Let’s) go to the show tonight, for (we’ll, 
well) not have another chance to see it. 

11. Mother said I (could’ve, could of) gone if I had 
finished my homework. 

12. If those girls (don’t, do’nt) hurry, (their, they’re) 
sure to be late, 
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Another fonn of the compound predicate is seen in the 
scntcncp: Tfus mdieme saw and enjoyed (he play. This sen¬ 
tence has one subject, two verbs, and one direct object, 
h is diagramed in this manner: 


5.1\V 



Notice the difference between the above diagram and 
the one below: 



Which part t»f the following sentence is compound? 


Bob 


likes 



cider 


buttermilk 


A compound subject joined by the conjunction and 
requires a plural verb. We say J^ancy and Bob are at the 
door. The plural form are is necessary because the subject 
is plural. 

Notice the verb in the sentence Nancy^ with Bob at her 
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4. hb* *“r * “ 

^ i„ U» »»»""■■ 

?4«ifTr 



■ ■■' P' 

m 


sentences corrcci. on the , 

a, A. pcAtcema^. r.\ like tb» 

(rides, ndc) ^ broti^*^ ^ - ^;;S; 

3, Neither he nor arei mh^lJI 

„t*, ^ hdp of tb>«‘>^ ‘ 

4 , Sam.«*t>« W «4 te^fe 








6, Jcrry^ in a discussion with a group of friends, (was, 
were) talking about the new auditorium. 

7* The chairman of the science committee, with the 
help of the other members, (is, are) working on the ex¬ 
hibit. 

&. The members of the club, with the help of our 
teacher, Miss Jackson, (is, arc) learning a new song. 

9. The principal, Mr. Richards, and his assistant, 
Mias Kellogg, (has, have) been invited to our play. 

COMPOUND SENTENCES 

Often two complete thoughts which are closely re¬ 
lated may be expre.ssed in one sentence. Example: 

Her name is Nancy, and his name i.s Bob. 

This is called a compound sentence. It is diagramed in 
this manner: 



The words Her name is Nancy form a complete state- 
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ment. The words His nams is Bob form another complete 
statement. When two complete statements are joined by 
a conjunction, they form a compound sentence. The 
two statements thus joined are called independent clauses. 

An independent clause is a group of words which 
makes a complete statement. This definition is the same 
one you have learned for a sentence. A sentence which 
is composed of one independent clause is called a simple 
sentence. The following are simple sentences. 

I. I enjoy plays. 

a. I enjoy books. 

3. I enjoy plays and books. 

4. Mary and I enjoy plays and books. 








The following are compound sentences. Each con- 
tdns two independent clauses which are joined by a con¬ 
junction. 

I. I enjoy plays, and I enjoy books. 

3, Mary likes plays, but she does not read many books. 

3. This afternoon I shall read a book, and tonight I 
shall go to a play. 

In most compound sentences a comma is placed before 
the conjunction. You will notice that a comma is used 
before the conjunction in each compound sentence which 
has been given as an example in this section. In very 
short compound sentences, such as 1 whistled and the dog 
came to we, the comma is not necessary. 

The comma is used before the conjunction 
in a compound sentence in order to let the 
reader know that a new independent clause is 



to follow. The comma has been left out of each of these 
compound sentences; 

I. I bought these bananas and this apple was given to 
me by the grocer. 

а. The rain fell on the roof and the eaves were drip¬ 
ping with water. 

3. The heat was unbearable all day and night brought 
little relief. 

4. I asked for you and your mother answered. 

Do you see now why a comma should be placed before 
the conjunction in a compound sentence? 

Some of the following sentences are simple sentences 
with compound predicates. Others are compound sen¬ 
tences. Copy the compound sentences, adding the proper 
punctuation. One sentence has four independent clauses. 

1. We went to the movies and saw a splendid picture. 

2. The fire destroyed the garage and the house was 
slightly burned. 

3. The bus was filled with passengers and pieces of 
baggage were strapped on the roof. 

4. The superintendent and his wife were invited .to 
our play but they were unable to accept the invitation. 

5. We rode we swam we ate and we loafed throughout 
our vacation. 

б. My favorite subjects are history geography and 
English and arithmetic is my hardest subject. 
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THE CASE OF PRONOUNS 


The pronouns which are used as sentence subjects are 
I,yoUt lUy s/te, it, we, and they. These pronouns are said to 
be in the nominative case. A pronoun in the nominative 
case may be used ^s the subject of a sentence or as a 
predicate nominative. 

How many pronouns can you use as the subject of the 
following sentence? 


(?) 

saw 1 house 




Which pronouns may be used as the predicate nomina¬ 
tive in the following sentence? 


That 


was 



Some people have difficulty in understanding why 
a pronoun used as a predicate nominative should be in 
the nominative case. A predicate nominative, as you 
know, identifies the subject. Since the subject is always 
in the nominative case, the predicate nominative should 
also be in the nominative case. This means that, accord¬ 
ing to the rules of grammar, we should say It is I instead 
of It is me. 

This one point of English—whether to say It is I ox It 
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i, «_ha, earned more diacimbn than any 

!:£»ounttXh Lid 

that It IS i souuu therefore always 

nil mi a ongrammaueal and that it« 

n . r T, it me> If YOU say It is I, 
Ltor*e rides of grammar. If yon >ay It is 

yon are .Llished omtom of English 

of English have agreed tot 

nsage. ^ H „ial mage. In other words. 

It IS me IS all nght to ^ T7„fflish consider It is me 
many people who - ^^^“n. Informal 
a suitable expression "V 

situations, however, It is ^ ^ 

,ul.e shoched to hear a " f^^^Ltbe shoched 

say ft ir Winn formal speto. We shorn 

to hear him say it on a g ^ /(it sAs, nod ft “ 

The other ft ft 

thiy, should always he “*'• y ha, not made 

“It is diem” are always ineorrect. u g 

them acceptable to go<b “ ability to use 

The foUowing ““““^"Lnnativesi 
nominative pronoum as p pennisston 

,. Your Majesty. It was (me, l)wn 

to see you. jndge who gave 

2 “It was not (I, niej, o ^ 

the decision.” said Judge Memam. 
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3. Tt was (they, them) whom we saw at the theater. 

4. We finally realized it was (m, we) that they were 
looking for. 

5. That wasn’t (he, him) whom you saw, but his 
brother. 

6. “It is not (me, I) alone who should make the de¬ 
cision,” said the manager to his assistants. 

7. I believe it was (she, her) w'ho gave us the informa¬ 
tion. 

The pronouns me, you, him, her, it, us, and them may be 
used as objects of verbs or as the objects of prepositions. 
These pronouns arc said to be in the objective ca.se. How 
many pronouns cun you use a.s the abject of the verb in 
the following sentence? 


Helen 

.saw 1 

1 (?) 


r 


Which pronouns may be ased as the object of the 
preposition in the following .sentence? 



Some people make mistakes in the use of pronouns 
which are used in compound parts of sentences. People 
who would never say, “This is for I,” will sometimes slip 
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and say, “This is for you and I.” The correct form is 
This is for you and me, because the objective case must he 
used for the object of a preposition. 

The following exercises will test your knowledge of 
nominative and objective pronouns: 

1. I’m going to tell you a secret, and it’s just between 
you and (me, I). 

2. Betty and (I, me) are in the same class. 

3. (They, Them) and (we, us) get together once a 
month to have a friendly visit. 

4. Bob and (him, he) are great pals. 

5. It is not for you and (me, I), but for (she, her).' 

6. Father and (me, I) selected Christmas presents for 
(she, her) and (him, he). 

7. You and (I, me) are to play the leading parts in 
the class play. 

8. The teacher told Bill and (I, me) that the English 
examination would be held on Monday. 

9. Is that (her, she) and (he, him) coming down the 
street? 

10. Last night my friends and (me, I) were watching 
the skies when a star fell, and it looked just as if it were 
coming toward (we, us). 

11. My brother and (me, I) are going camping as soon 
as (he, him) and I get our equipment together. 

12. That must have been fun for you and (she, her). 
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13. I would like to have you join Mother and (I, me) 
at lunch today. 

14. Will you come with Don and (I, me) on our hike 
tomorrow? 

15. Too much candy is not good for you and (him, 
he). 

The pronouns my, your^ his, her, its, our, and their are in 
the possessive case. They arc diagramed as adjectives in 
this manner; 



Which other pronouns may be used in place of my in 
the above diagram? Would any nominative or objective 
pronoun make sense in this place? Do not say no too 
quickly. There is one pronoun which has the same form 
for the objective and possessive cases. Which one is it? 

Some errors to avoid in the use of posses.sive pronouns 
arc the following: 

I. Do not confuse_yoar &ndyou're. Write: "Tou’re im¬ 
proving inyour English.” 

a. Do not confuse its and it's. Write: “/f j time for the 
cat to have its milk.” 

3. Do not confuse their, there, and they’re. Write: 
^*They're watching their pets over there by the fence.” 
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4- Never use me for my. Say; “It's time for my dinner,” 
not “It’s time for me dinner.” 

5. Never use “yourn,” “hern,” “hisn,” “ourn,” or 
“theirn.” Say: “This is minet yours, hers, his, ours, or 
theirs.^* These forms are diagramed as predicate nomina¬ 
tives or as predicate adjectives: 


This 


IS 




mine 


They also may be used as subjects: 


Ours 

is \ country 


\ A . 


SPECIAL THINGS TO DO 

Make a list of the books of plays in your school library. 
Make your list alphabetical by authors’ names. 

Write a letter discussing some of the story elements of 
a play or motion picture you have seen. Assume that the 
reader of your letter does not know what the elements are. 
Explain each element in your own words. 

Probably you have seen a play or motion picture which 
was made from a story you had read. Discuss the differ¬ 
ences you noticed between the play and the story. 
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In radio plays the actions of the characters cannot be 
seen by the audience. Listen to a radio play and note 
how actions are indicated in the dialogue and by sound 
effects. 

Perhaps some story which you have read recently 
could be made into a play. Describe the stage setting 
which would be required for such a play. Would more 
than one stage setting be necessary? Does the action of 
the story take place at one time? If not, how many acts 
would the play have to have? 

Copy the following words, marking the correct accent 
of each. Then check your markings with those in your 
dictionary. Be .sure that you know how to spell these 
words when you use them in writing. 


theater 

comedian 

villain 

auditorium 


performer 

pantomime 

dramatist 

rehearse 


suspense 
surprise 
conflict (noun) 
conflict (verb) 


SKILL DRILLS 
Who, Whom, and Which 

Are you always careful to use the pronouns who^ wfwm, 
and which correctly? Use who and whom to refer to persons. 
Use which to refer to animals and things. Who, like he, is 
in the nominative case. Whom, like him, is in the objec¬ 
tive case. Which may be used either in the nominative 
or in the objective case. Examples: 

1. Jim is the one who has the tickets. 

2. Peggy is the girl to whom the money was given. 

3. This is the boat which won the race. 

Use who, whom, or which to fill the blanks in the follow¬ 
ing sentences: 

1. —?— is at the door? 

2. To —?— is that letter addressed? 

3. Show me the picture — 1 — won the prize. 

4.. The governor is the man —?— is sitting behind 
the speaker. 

5. With —?— were you speaking? 

6. We were among those —?— were present. 

7. Is this the dog for — 1 — you bought the collar? 

8. —?— did the policeman arrest? 

9. Where is the window — "i — was broken? 

How do you pronounce whom? The correct pronuncia¬ 
tion is Aoow, not hwoom. 
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Adjectives and Adverbs 


Never use good as an adverb. Use well instead. Well 
may also be used as an adjective meaning healthy. 
Linking verbs should be completed by predicate ad¬ 
jectives, not by adverbs. All italicized verbs in the fol¬ 
lowing exercises are linking verbs, Choose the proper 
word to make each sentence correct: 

1. He docs his work (good, well). 

2. This story is (good, well). 

3. She seems (cautious, cautiously). 

4. I feel (bad, badly) about the loss of my ring. 

5. As soon as yon feel (good, well) again, you may 
leave the hospital. 

6. A good driver looks (careful, carefully) at the road 



on which he is driving. 

7. The milk tastes (sweet, sweetly). 

8. The lady smiled (sweet, .sweetly) as she accepted 
•4, our thanks. 

9. Your addition looks (correct, correctly) to me, 

10. We walked (slow, slowly) around the block. 


'A# * \ 
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CONTRAOTIONS 

Change the italicized words in the following sentences 
to contractions. Be careful to put the apostrophe in the 
proper place. 

I. We have bought a new car. 

а. There is a ladybug on your dress. 

3. You must have been mistaken. 

4. She is a member of the swimming team. 

5. It is time to go home, is it not? 

б. Do you not like this suit? 

7. The owner of the dogs does not want us to feed 
them. 

8. We are sure_j<0M will like the show. 

9. Tou are late, are you not? 

10. Will you fioi join us? 

II. Why were you not here when the bell rang? 

I a. They are brothers, I believe. 

13. I have not had time to do all the things I intended 

to do. 

14. It does seem strange, does it not? 


Using the Comma 

The following exercises test your ability to use. the 
comma in six ways: (i) With’words of direct address; 
(2) after yes and m; (3) in series; (4) in the wnting of 
dates; (5) with names of cities and states; (6) before the 
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conjunction in a compound sentence. Copy the follow¬ 
ing sentences^ using commas where they belong. Do not 
mark in this book. 

I, Ann is a happy generous and friendly girl. 

а. Thontics A. Edison was born in Milan Ohio Febru¬ 
ary 11 1H47. 

3. Let me help you with your work Henry. 

4. Yes I believe you are right and I shall do a.s you 
wish. 

5. Clara bought a book with part of her allowance and 
meant to put the rejit in her bank but she decided to give 
it to the Red Cross. 

б. Charles this record .show-s that you were born 
April 14 1930 in Portland Oregon but you have told 
me that you were born in Portland Maine. 

7. No 1 have never seen Plymouth Rock or the Liberty 
Bell but I have seen pictures of them and of other objects 
of historical interest. 

8. There arc no national holidays in the United States 
but all the states observe New Ycar’.s Day Washington’s 
Birthday Memorial Day Independence Day Labor Day 
Armistice Day Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day. 

9. Mary and I were making plans for the picnic and 
we decided that we should buy the cake ice cream and 
fruit at the store. 

10. Will you please hand me that book Mother? 
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Making Compound Sentences 


Short, choppy sentences usually should be avoided be¬ 
cause they sound too jerky. Often two or more such sen¬ 
tences may be combined to make a compound sentence. 
For example, these two sentences are too short: I haoe 
the bat. Jack has the ball. The thoughts are expressed better 
if they are put into a compound sentence: I have the bat, 
and Jack has the ball. 

The clauses of a compound sentence should be related 
in meaning. Helen has a new dress, and I went 'to the circus 
last week is a very bad sentence. The thoughts expressed 
have no relation to each other and therefore should not 
be put into one sentence. 
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Following arc ten simple sentences. Make five com¬ 
pound .sentences of them. Do not join unrelated thoughts. 
Remember to punctuate your compound sentences 
properly. When it seems better to do so, change nouns to 
pronouns as you combine two .sentences into one. 

1. lam going fishing. 

2. The circus is on its way to our town. 

3. I borrowed thi.s book from James. 

4. I shall ase grasshoppers for bait. 

5. The teacher has a.skcd us for our Englisli papers. 

6. I shall return it promptly. 

7. The tent will be pitched in a vacant lot near my 
house. 

8. Is Gerald the president of the club now? 

9. My paper is not ready. 

10. Was it last year that Gerald wa.s elected? 

Using Pronouns 

Substitute the proper pronoun for each word or group 
of words-in parentheses in the following selection: 

Jack and (Jack’s) brother, Jim, were busy packing 
(Jack’s and Jim’s) clothes, 

“Don’t forget (Jack’s) camera, Jack,” said Jim. “I 
have (Jim’s) packed.” 

Jack and Jim were going on an automobile trip into 
the Maine woods with (Jack’s and Jim’s) father. 
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Mother called to (Jack and Jim) and asked, “Have 
(Jack and Jim) packed (Jack’s and Jim’s) heavy socks?” 

“Yes,” answered Jack. “Jim thought of (the socks). 
(Jim) remembers everything,” 

Jim asked, “Is that Father coming down the street?” 

Jack looked out the window and said, “That’s (Father), 
(Jim and Jack) had better hurry. (Father) told (Jim and 
Jack) to be ready by the time (Father) got home.” 

Father came into the house and called, “Are (Jim and 
Jack) boys ready?” 

(“Jim and Jack) are,” (Jim and Jack) said excitedly. 

(Father, Jim, and Jack) got into the car. (The car) 
had been overhauled for the trip, and (the car’s) gaso¬ 
line tank had been filled. 

Mother stood on the porch watching (Father, Jim, and 
Jack). (Mother) waved good-by to (Father, Jim, and 
Jack) and (Father, Jim, and Jack) waved to (Mother). 

Writing Quotations 

Write the following conversation from dictation; 

Albert and Ben were walking through the woods when 
Albert picked up something and asked, "What do you 
think this is?” 

"Let me see it,” said Ben. “It is an arrowhead.” 

“How,” asked Albert, "could it be an arrowhead? 
There are no Indians around here.” 
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“Years ago there were many Indians here,” replied 
Ben. He turned the small object over in his hand and 
examined its sharp edges. “Look!” he exclaimed. “This 
is no ordinary stone. See how the notches have been made 
so that the head may be tied to the shaft of an arrow.” 

“Let’s give it to Frank,” suggested Albert. “He is 
making a collection of Indian things.” 

Review Test; Finding and Correcting Errors 

Find and correct the mistake in each of the following 
sentences; 

I. I am sorry, but one of your best dishes is broke. 

а. When 1 sprained my ankle, I couldn’t sleep for 
several nights because it hurted me too much. 

3. Those books were putted on the top shelf of the 
bookcase. 

4. Have you chose the boys whom you want to have 
on your team? 

5. The safe was broken into, and all the money was 
stole. 

б. We hadn’t ought to build a fire here. 

7. Imagine my surprise when I looked up and saw 
that the bear had snuck to within fifty feet of me! 

8. The water in Brown’s Pond has froze, and there’ll 
be skating tonight. 
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9- I laid under the trees watching the birds build 
their nests. 

10. Grandmother sets by the window every day and 
watches the people as they pass by. 

11. The price of milk has raised to fifteen cents a 
quart. 

12. I’ve drank milk twice a day for years, 

13. Where did you put them apples? 

14. YeSj I’ll be glad to bring your note to him. 

15. Please bring me that there newspaper. 

16. Have you any more of those there tickets? 

17. It wtLS a beautiful sight to see a airplane soaring 
overhead, 

18. I have began to feel-much better. 

19. The longest distance I have swam is about a mde. 

20. In the attic I found a rare old map, but it had been 
tore. 

21. The airplane raised higher and higher, until 
finally we could see it no more. 

22. I thought I had lain that letter on the desk. 

23. We are setting here in the shade where it is cool. 

24. Your speech was well prepared, but you should 
have spoke more slowly. 

25. I shall be to home all day. 

26. Here is the dime I borrowed off of you yesterday. 

27. The medicine flowed fi:om the bottle in the spoon. 
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*65. 309. 310 

Aren’t, isn’t, 38, 80, 81, 84, 91, 

905. 306 

Asf:, forms of, 141 
Assignments 
notebooks, 24-25, 161 
Af,bji, to, 186,187,188,189,204, 
3*9 


Be, forms of, 38, 79, 83, 84, 85, 
91, 92, 143-144, 214, 244-946, 
964-265, 309-310 
Become, forms of, 38, 143 
Begin, forms of, 193-194, 201, 
202, 266, 329 

Between, among, 187, 188, 189, 
204, 266 

“The Blind Men and the Ele¬ 
phant” (John Godfrey Saxe), 
299-301 

Blow, forms of, 902-203, 966 
Book lists, 55, 86, 319 
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Books, reference, 148-149 
dictionary, 6, 37, gg-ioi, 102- 
103, 133, 159-160, 161, 165, 
i8o, 191-192, 196, 197-198, 
317. 243 * 320 
encyclopedia, 147-151 
Breaki forms of, 265, 328 
Bring, forms of, 94, 141, 205 
Bring, take, 261-262, 329 
By, at, to, 186, 187, 188, 189, 
204, sag 

Can, may, 38, 144, 266 
Capital letters 

at beginning of sentence, 12, 
36. 59i 183, 198 
first word of each line of 
poetry, 12 

for abbreviations, 36, 37, 59- 

60, ig8 

for days of the week, 12 
for holidays, la, 36 
for name of a month, 12, 36, 
59-60 

for proper nouns, g, la, 36, 
59-60, 127, 198, 214 
for the word I, 36, 59, 198 
in parts of letter, 12, 36, 59-61 
in quotations, 12, 171, 199, 
327-328 

in titles, 12, 36, 51, 198 
on envelopes, 12, 64-66 
Case of pronouns 
nominative, 248,314-316,317, 

321, 327 

objective, 248, 316-318, 321, 
3“7 . 

possessive, 318-319, 326-327 
Choose, forms of, 265, 328 
Clause, independent, 311-313, 
325-326 


Climb, forms of, 141, 266 
Clubs, 227-232 

Collections, making, 136-137, 

398 

Colloquial words, 98, 99, loi, 
102, 104, 225-226, 235, 315 
Colon, 9, 59, 60, 234 
Cotm, forms of, 34-35, 94 
Comma 

after yes and no, 198, 323-324 
before and in a series, 167, 198, 
3 » 3 . 324 

between city and state, 59, 60, 

198, 323-324. 326 

effect on meaning, 167-169 
in compound sentences, 312- 

313. 323-324. 326 

in dates, 59, 60, 323-324 
in parts of letter, 9, 59-61, 234 
on envelope, 64, 65, 66 
with inteijections, 174 
with quotations, 170-171, 199, 
327-328 

with words in direct address, 9, 
167, 198, 323-324 
with woi^s in series, 167, 198, 

313. 323-324 

use after introductory words, 
168-169, ’‘98 
Committees, 229-230 
Comparative degree, 254-257, 
263 

Comparison 

of adjectives, 253-256, 257, 
263 

of adverbs, 256-257, 263 
Complete predicate, 76-77 
Complete subject, 76-77, 127 ' 
Completing sentences, 11-12, 88- 

89 
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C!ompositton, written, 43>44i 50, 
51, 54, 86, iat-t22, 125, t26, 
195-1^, 3oa-3tt4. .S« alsD Con- 
vei^tkm, Letirni, Paragraphs, 
Sentences, and Sujrtcs 
CJoinpound predicate, 307-308 
Compound sentences, 310-313, 
305-326 

Compound subject, 307, 308-310 
Conjunctions, 174, 308, 309, 

„ 3 >«- 3«3 
Vvrontext, 5 

Coniractiom, 9, aa, a8, 38, 80- 
81, 83-84, 91, ga, 143, 144, 
205, ai>6, 235, 362, 363, 266, 
305*306, 3t8; 3-23 
Conversation, ao, 53 
formal, 233-334,' ^38-231, 341 
informal, 222-334, 224-226, 

24^1 

writing, 3t, 170-172, igg, 327- 
328 

Copyright dates, gg-itio, tot 
Qluftesy, i6, 31, 49, 67, 220- 
33 t, 223-324, 341-243 
Criticism, language of, 218-322 

Declarative sentences, 71, 7a, 73, 
74, 88-89, **6 
Degree of comparison 

of adjectives, 253-256,257,263 
of adverbs, 250-257, 263 
Diagraming sentences, 75, 76-77, 
90-91, 129-132, 138, 175-177. 
178-179, 181, i8a, 183-184, 
185-186, 300 - 201 , 247-348, 
249, 351, 307-309, 310, 314, 
316,318-319 
Dictionary 

abbreviations in, 37, 99, 133, 
igi-iga 


accent marks in, 165,180,197- 
198, 243, 320 
authority of, 102-103 
iwe of, 6, 100-101, 159-160, 
161,191-192,196,197,217 
Direc.t ohjcGl, 130-133, 133-136, 
« 3 »-i 39 . 139-141. * 73 . 176, 
18a, aoo, 347-248, 250, 308, 
316-318, 327 

Discussion, 28, 46-47, 50, 86, 
116, 232 
formal, 237-232 
informal, 224-226 
information about jobs, 54-55 
learning new names, 15 
of a play, 293-298, 319 
tyjics of Icttei-s, 239-240 
word lists, loa 

Do, forms of, 34-35, 38, 94, 143, 
144 

Doesn't, don't, 23 , 28, 80, 81, 83, 
91,92, 143, 144, 205,306,311, 
s66 

Double negatives, 22, 262-263 

Dramatization, 25 

Drink, forms of, 202-203, 329 

Eat, forms of, 92-93, 143 
Elements of a play story. See Plays 
Encycloptedia Britannica, 147-151 
Encyclopedia, use of, 147-151 
Enunciation, aa,a 11,214,242,243 
Envelope, form of, 63-67, 88 
Errors, box for, 28 
finding and correcting, 38, 94, 
143-144, 205-206, 265-266, 
328-329 
Etiquette, 258 
and English, 209-212 
of letters, 233-238 
of the telephone, 241-242 



Exclamation point, 71, 7a, 73, 
88-90, 166-167, ’'74 
within quotations, 171,199,328 
Exclamatory sentences, 71, 72, 
73,88-90,166,171 
Exercises 

breathing, 117-118 
gesturing, 108-109 
reading aloud, 161-162 
skimming, 153-154 
voice, 113-115 
Expression, 49, 5S-54 

Float, forms of, 193-194 
Flow, fly, 141, 206 
Fly, forms of, 38 
Freeze, forms of, 265, 328 
From, off of, 187, 188, 189, 204, 
266, 329 

Gestures, 108-109 
Give, forms of, 92-93, 143, 144 
Go, forms of, 34-35, 38, 94, 143 
Good, well, 322 

Grammar, 67-70, 77-781 158. 
See also Case, Clause, Modi¬ 
fiers, Number, Parts of Speech, 
Phrases, and Sentences 
Grow, forms of, 94, 144, 205 

Has, have, 83, 85, 91, 205, 206, 
266, 310 

Hasn't, haven't, 80-81, 83, 91 
Have, has, 83, 85, 91, 205, 206, 
266, 310 

Have no, haven't any, 22, 262, 263 
Have, of, 306 

Haven't, hasn't, 80-81, 83, 91 
Helping verbs, 34, 92, 190-191, 
203, 215, 245 

Here, verb number with, 82-84 


Homonyms, 8, 94, 142, 205 
Hurt, forms of, 265, 328 

Imperative sentences, 71, 72, 73, 
74, 88-90 

In, into, 185-186, 188, 204, 266, 

329 . 

Indenting paragraph beginning, 
51, 60 

Independent clause, 311-313, 
325-326 

Index, 154, 156, 157, 196 
of encyclopedia, 151 
Interjections, 174, 179 
Interrogative sentences, 71, 72, 
73. 74. 88-89, 116 
Intransitive verbs, 131-132, 133- 
136, 139-141, 173, 201 
Introductions, 13-15, 17-20, 22, 

30-31 

Irregular verbs, 193-194, 244- 
246 

Is, are, am, 38, 83, 84, 85, 91, 

143, 144, 244, 245-246. 264, 
265, 309, 310 

Isn't, aren't, 38, 80, 81, 84, 91, 
205, 306 

“The Jade Goddess,” 271-287 
Know, forms of, 94, 205 
Language notebook, 29, 66-67,' 

105, 197 

Larynx, iio-iii 
Lay, forms of, 134, 139-140, 260 
Lay, lie, 135, 205, 206, 329 
Learn, teach, 7, 32-33, 94, 143, 

144, 205 

Leave, let, 7, 32-33, 94, 143, 205 
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Letten 

businesB, 53,57-63,87-88,233- 

937 

form of, 57-63, 87-88, 336 
formal, 233-238 
informal, 233-238 
parta of, 57-61, 233-238 
aocial, 233-23? 

wriiing, 58, 88, 195, 239-240, 

Lit, ^rms of, 134, 139-141, 260 
Linking verbs, mg, 173,244-246, 
246-248, 249-250, 264, 322 
Lists, making, 31, 86, gg, 101- 
102, 105, 136, 211-212, 222, 

856 » 959. 996. 319 

Margins, 51,65 
May, can, 38, 144, 266 
Meetings. Set Clubs and Com¬ 
mittees 

Minutes of meetings, 228-229 
Modifiers, 173-174, « 75 -» 77 . 95 ‘- 
See ala Adjectives and Adverbs 
Motion pictures, 97-991 121-122, 

136-137 

vocabulary, 98-99 
Motions, 22^232. See also Rules 
of order 

JVo or yes, comma after, igS, 323- 
324 

Notebook, language, ag, 66-67, 

105,197 

Nouns, 76, 127, 173, 179, 180 
abstract, 128, 173 
as direct object, 173 
as object of prepMition, 174 
as predicate nominatives, 246- 
248, 264 

- as subject, 127-128, 173 


common and proper, 127-128, 
‘73 

concrete, 128, 173 
number of, 84,127-128, 173 
possessive as adjectives, 182 
Number 

of nouns, 84, 127-128, 173 
of verbs, 38, 78-82, 82-84, 
84-8.4, 91 - 9 “. 143, 144, ao 5 , 

206, 244-246, 264-265, 266, 
306, 308-310 

with Aere and Ihere, 38, B2-84, 
143 , 144, “05, 306 

Object 

direct, 130-132, 133-136, 138- 

139,139-141. 173, 176,182, 

200, 247-248, 250, 308,316- 

318. 327 

of prepositions, 174, 176, 183, 
185, 200-201, 316-318, 327 
Object of preposition, 174, 176, 
183, 185, 200-201, 316-318, 

3*7 

Occupations, 41-50, 51, 52-54, 
54-56, 57-58, 62-63, 78-79, 86 
Of, hoe, 306 

Off of, from, 187, 188, 189, 204, 
266, 329 
Ought, 265, 328 

Paragraphs, 122-126 
indenting, 51, 60 
in writing conversation, 171, 
327-328 

topic of, 123-126, 157 
topic sentence, I24ri26, 157 
topical unity, 122-126 
writing, 54, 121-122, 125, 126 
Parliamentary procedure, 227- 
232 
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Participles 


past, 92-93, 191-192, 193-194, 
aoi-203, 215, 245-246 
present, 191-192, 193-194, 202 
Parts of Speech, 172-178, 178- 
181. See also Adjectives, Ad¬ 
verbs, Conjunctions, Inters 
jections. Nouns, Prepositions, 
Pronouns, and Verbs 
Past participle, 92-93, 191-192, 
i93-t94> aoi-202, 202-203, 
215. 345-246 

Past tense, 92-93, 189, 191-192, 
t 93 -i 94 i aoi-202, 202-203, 
a 15, 245 
Period 


after abbreviations, 65-66, 198 
at end of sentence, 71, 72, 72, 
88-90, 166-167, 198 
within quotations, 171, 199, 
327-328 
Phrases, 174 
adjective, 176-177 
adverbial, 176-177 
prepositional, 174, 176, 185, 
200-201 
Plays, 269-270 
action in, 294-295 
characters in, 294 
cor^ict in a play story, 288-289, 
291-292 
dialogue in, 294 

outcome in a play story, 288, 
291-292 

se^g in, 293-294 

situation in a play story, 288, 


291-292 

surprise in a play story, 288, 
290-298 

suspense in a play story, 288, 
289-290, 291-292 


“The Jade Goddess,” 271-287 
Poems 

“Who Has Seen the Wind?” 
”3 

“The Blind Men and the Ele¬ 
phant,” 299-301 
“The Road Not Taken,” 213 
Positive degree, 254-256 
Possessive forms 
of pronouns, 318-319, 326-327 
used as adjectives, 182, 318, 
, 326-327 
Posture, 106-108 
Predicate adjective, 249-250, 
250-251, 264, 319, 322. 
Predicate nominative, 246-248, 
249-250, 264, 314-316, 317, 
319. 327 

Predicate of sentence, 74-77, 
129-132 

complete, 76-77 
compound, 307-308 
predicate verb, 76-77, 78, 90- 
91, 129-132, 138-139 
Preface, 156, 157 
Prepositions, 174, 183-184, 185- 
189, 200-201, 204 
object of, 174, 183, 185, 200- 
201 

prepositional phrases, 174,176, 
185, 200-201 

Present participle, 191-192, 193- 
194, 202 

Present tense, 190, 192, 193-194, 
202, 244 

Preterit. See Past tense 
PronouM, 173, 175 

as objects, 173, 182, 248, 316- 

318. 327 

as predicate nominatives, 246- 
248, 264, 314-317, 319, 327 
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US subjects, 173. 248, 314-315, 
3 ^ 7*3 * 9 * 

fonns of, 173, 248, 314, 3 j6, 
3 » 8 , 3 ig 

nominative case, 348,3i4>3i6, 

3»7.3ai* aa? 

objrcUvc case, 248, 316-318, 
321,327 

possessive as adjectives, 183, 
318, 326-327 

pcttsesaive case, 318-319, 326- 

327 

Pronunciation, 8, 22-23, 3 *» > 59 - 
162, 197-198, 211, 215, 321 
Punctuation. See Apostrophe, 
Colon, Ckimma, Kxclamation 
point, Period, (Question mark. 
Quotation marks, and Sen¬ 
tences 

Putt forms of, 265, 328 

Question mark, 38, 71, 72, 73, 
88-8^, 166, 198 
within quotations, 171, 199, 

327 

Qpotation. marks, g-io, 170-172, 
> 99 . 327-328 
rules for, 170-171, igg 

Raise, forms of, 135, 139-141,260 
Raise, rise, 135-136, 205, 329 
Reading, 77-7B 
aloud, 159-162 

for information, 52-54, 55-56, 
i 47 '» 5 i. 152-154 
Reading aloud, 159-162 
Recognizing sentences, 11, 88-8g 
Regular verbs, 193-194 
Reports 

committee, 229-230 
oral, 86 


Resonance, 112-115, >20 
Resonators, 112, 113, 114-115 
Ring, forms of, 202-203 
Rise, forms of, 134, 140, 260 
205, 329 

The Road Not Taken" (Rob¬ 
ert Frost), 213 
Rules of order, 227-232 
Run, forma of, 34-35, 38, 94, 143 


Say, forms of, 141 

See, forms of, 34r35, 38, 94, 143, 

Sentences 

completing, 11-12, 88-89 
compound, 310-313, 325-326 
defined, 11, fig 

diagraming, 75, 76-77, 90-91, 
129-132, 138, 175-177, 178- 
179, 181, 182, 183-184, 185- 
186, 200-201, 247-248, 249, 

as*. 307*309. 310. 314. 3 >8. 
318-319 

kinds of, 70-74, 88-90 
meaning of, 166-169 
predicate of, 74-77, 129-132, 
138-139. 307-308 

punctuating, 38, 88-89, 166- 
169, 170-172 
recognizing, 11, 88-8g 
recognizing important words 
in, 157-158 
simple, 311, 313, 326 
subject of, 74-77,-127-128,138- 
>39. >73. 200-201 
topic, 124-126, 157 
writing, 70, 90, 93, 127, 180, 
181, 184, 203, 222 
Series, words in, 167, 198, 313, 

Se^ form^of, 140-141, 260 
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Set, Sit, 133, 135-136, 305, ao6, 
aao, 329 

Shrink, forms of, 215 
Simple sentences, 311, 313, 326 
Simple subject, 76, 77, 78, 90- 
91, 127, laS,. 138-139 
Sing, forms of, 202-203 
Sink, forms of, 215 
Sit, forms of, 140, 260 
Sit, set, 133, 135-136, 205, ao6, 
220, 329 

Skill drills, 32-38, 87-94, 138- 
I44> 197-306, 260-266, 321- 

329. 

Slamming, 152-154, 155-158 
Slang, loi, 102, 104-105, 225- 
aa6, 235 

Sneak, forms of, 265, 328 
Sounds, production of, 113, 114- 
115, 119-120 
Speak, forms of, 265, 329 
Special things to do, 29-31, 86, 
136-137, 195-196, 258-259, 
319-320 

Speech, 21-23, 27-28, 49, 52-54 
Spelling, 8, 23, 31, 137, 14a, 197, 
198, 211, 214, . 215-217, 259, 
320 

Spring, forms of, 215 
■Start, forms of, 193-194 
Steal, forms of, 265, 328 
Stories, writing, 258 
Subject of sentence, 74-77, 127- 
128, 138-139, 173, 200-201 
agreement with verb, 38, 78- 
8a, 82-84, 84-85, 91-92,143, 
144, 205, 206, 244-246, 264- 
265, 266, 306, 308-310 
complete, 76-77, 127 
simple, 76, 77, 78, 90-91, 127, 
128, 138-139 


compound, 307, 308-310 
Superlative degree, 254-257, 263 
Swear, forms of, 189-192,202,266 
Swim, forms of, 193-194, aoi, 
202, 265, 329 

Syllables, 23, 162-163, 164, 243 
Synonyms, 103, 153, 214-215, 
859 

Table of contents, 154, 156, 157, 
196 

Take, forms of, 92-93, 143, 266 
Talks, 56, 86, 137, 195 
Teach, learn, 7, 32-33, 94, 143, 
144, 205 

Tear, forms of, 189-192, aoa, 266, 

329 

Tense 

defined, 189 

past, 92-93, 189, 191-192,193- 
194, .201-202, 202-203, 215, 

245 

present, . 190, 192, 193-194, 
202, 244 

That there, 38, 205, 261, 262, 329 
Their, there, they're, 94, 14a, 205; 

206, 306, 318 
Them, those, 38, 266, 329 
There, verb number with, 38, 
82-84, 143, 144, 205, 306 
These, 261-262 
This here, 261-262 
This, that, 261 
Those, them, 38, 266, 329 
Those there, 261, 329 
Throw, forms of, 94, 143 
Titles, 155-156 

rules for writing; 51 
To, at, 186, 188, 204, 329 
To, too, two, 94, 142, 205 
Topic sentence, 124-126, 157 
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Trutwilive vcrt», 131, 132, 133- 
^36, i39'‘4i* *73. aw>* «47* 

a 4 ®» 250 

Unity, topical, 122-196 


Verbs, 76.77,78,90-91,199-139, 
138-139. ‘73. ‘79. ‘80 
action, 199-130 
helping verbs, 34,99, igo-igt, 
903,215, 245 

iniramiiivc, 131-132, 133-136, 

‘39*‘4-‘. ‘73. 

irrcj^Iar, 193-194, 244-246 
linking, 199, 173, 244-246, 
246-248, 249-250, 264, 322 
number of, 38, 78-82, 82-84, 
84-85. 9‘-9a. ‘43. ‘44. “05. 
206, 244-246, 264-265, 266, 
306, 308-310 

object of, 130-132, ‘33-136, 
‘38-139. ‘39-‘4‘. ‘73. ‘76, 
18a, 200,247-248, 950,308, 
316-318, 327 

piindpal parts of, 189-192, 
193, 201*202, 902-203, 215, 
944.945 

regular, 193*194 
transitive, 131, 132, 133-136, 
‘39-‘4‘. I73» 200.247.24^. 
250 

Vocabulary 

development of, 6, 104-105, 
159-162 

mouon pictures, 98-99 
Set also Words 


Vocal cords, iio-iii, 112, 115, 
117 

Voice, 106 

and breathing, 117-120, 159 
qualities of, 109-116, 159 

Was , were , 79, 85, 91, 92, 214, 
245, 246, 264-265, 309, 310 
Wasn ' t , weren ' t , 80, 84, 91 
M'ear, forms of, 189-192,201,202, 
265 

Well , good , 322 

Were , was , 79, 85, 91, 92, 214, 
245, 246, 264-265, 309, 310 
PVeren ' t , wasn ' t , 80, 84, gi 
“Who Has Seen the Wind?” 

(Christina Rossetti), 113 
W / io , whom , which , 321 
Words 

colloquial, 98, 99, 101, 102, 
104, 225-226, 235, 315 
different pronunaations of, 
160, 215 

formal and informal, 103,215, 
222-224, 259, 294 
meaning of, 69-70, i6i, 197 
slang, toi, 102, 104-105, 225- 
226, 235 

standard, 101, 102, 103, 235, 

259 

See also Vocabulary 
Write , forms of, 92-93,143,144 
Writing sentences, 70, 90, 93, 
127, 180, 181, 164, 203, 222 

Tes or no , comma after, ig8,323- 

384 




